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HOUSE OF LORDS.—May 2. 


THE question of Negro Slavery is fast approaching its decision, and 
the interest felt on this subject becomes deeper and deeper, the nearer 
the period of its issue is at hand. "We wish we could add that public 
confidence in its satisfactory decision also increased: but we regret to 
say that this is not the case. Earl Grey’s declaration of his satisfaction 
at finding that by the word “ immediate,” as applied to emancipation, it 
was not intended to release the Slaves from their bondage “ imme- 
diately :” and Earl Frtzwittiam’s expression of a similar sentiment 
at the Anti-Slavery Meeting in Exeter Hall, make us fearfully anxious 
for the developementof the Government plan, which Mr. STANLEY is to 
make on Tuesday next. In the meantime, we lay before our readers 
the following portion of a conversation that passed in the House of 
Lords on the 2nd instant, to show them how the current of feeling is 
running in some quarters, on this all-important subject :— 


‘The Duke of We..incron presented a petition from magistrates, 
bankers, merchants, and others, inhabitants of Belfast, for a gradual and 
safe abolition of Slavery, and compensation to the planters. He hada 
petition to the same effect from Edinburgh. The latter was signed by 
2,468 persons, and was well entitled to attention, no less on account of the 
respectability of the petitioners, than by reason of the justice of the senti- 
ments contained in the petition. He proposed that the Edinburgh petition 
be read at length. A petition having been read by the clerk, the Noble 
Duke proceeded.}] The petitioners referred to the resolutions of the House 
of Commons in 1823 on the subject of Slavery, and made them the basis 
of their statements. Those resolutions tended to gradual emancipation, 
not immediate, by the adoption of temperate measures. He claimed cre- 
dit for the different Governments with which"he had been connected up to 
November, 1830, for acting on these resolutions. The order in council of 
March, 1830, enforcing manumission, would alone have led at last to the 
accomplishment of the resolution of 1823, if temperately carried into effect. 
It was impossible not to apprehend serious evils from immediate emanci- 
poe the interests of the Slaves themselves would be endangered, no 

essthan the security of the colonies, and the parent country would not 
escape the consequences that must inevitably ensue. The petitioners 
stated that the revenue derived from the colonies in 1830 amounted to 
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7,800,0001., and there was every reason to believe that it was not less than 
7,500,0001. in the last year. Wasit not an object to retain such a revenue 
as that? According to the petition, the exports and trade connected with 
the colonies amounted to 120,000/., and there were 350,000 tons of ship- 
ying employed in the colonial trade. A large income (much diminished, 
so as compared, with what it had been) was received by proprietors 
of West India estates resident in this country. This country (putting Ire- 
land out of the question) consumed more sugar than all Europe beside. 
If the West India trade were abandoned, whence could we get sugar? 
Only from slave colonies, which were at this moment carrying on the Slave 
Trade in the same manner as we drew our supplies of cotton from Colonies 
where the whole population were slaves. It would seem we were going 
to do this, to sacrifice slaves and masters, and colonies, at an expense of 
7,000,000/. of revenue. Such conduct appeared to him to be little, if at all, 
better than insanity. The Noble Duke here went into an account of the 
expenditure and receipts of a sugar plantation, for the purpose of showing 
that the principal profit was shared, not by the proprietor, but by Go- 
vernment, in the shape of duties, and by the merchants, traders, and ma- 
nufacturers of England, in the various transactions arising out of the sale 
of the produce of the estate. After referring to the distress and losses of 
the West India proprietors, the Noble Duke stated that he had done every- 
thing in his power when in office to relieve them, and concluded by ex- 
pressing his conviction that till the public felt the situation of the planters, 
and was willing to do them justice, we should not cease to feel the misery 
that must continue to be produced by the present state of the Colonies.’ 


‘Lord SurrieELp complained that the Noble Duke had brought on the 
subject of Slavery and the Colonies without due notice, to enable his o 
nents to come prepared to combat and refute his arguments. The Notte 
Duke now presented a petition from Edinburgh, signed by 2,400 persons, 
and asking for gradual emancipation, but he (Lord Suffield) shortly before 
the recess, had presented a petition from the same place, which was signed 
by between 21,000 and 22,000 persons, and called for immediate emanci- 

ation. He understood that there were many female signatures to the 
Noble Duke’s petition, whereas the 21,000 persons who signed the former 
petition were all adult males. Under such circumstances, it was not diffi- 
cult to divine the feeling of the city of Edinburgh on the subject, and their 
Lordships would determine which of the two petitions was the better en- 
titled to attention. He denied the facts and arguments of the petition ; 
both were full of inconsistency. He contended that by “ gradual eman- 
cipation” the petitioners intended “a perpetuation of slavery.” One or 
two sentences in the petition had excited from him an involuntary smile, 
particularly when he heard the petitioners speaking of “the parental care 
of the master,’ and “the happy and contented condition of the slave.” 
The condition of the slave was not now one atom better than it was forty 
years ago; indeed, he believed it to be a great deal worse, for in the anti- 
cipation of a speedy loss of power, the master began to exercise more seve- 
rity than ever. The Noble Duke assumed that the Colonies would be de- 
stroyed by immediate emancipation. This position he (Lord Suffield) 
denied. It was true that the colonies were now in a most dangerous state, 
and the only way to prevent anarchy and confusion was by emancipating 
the slaves, under such checks and regulations as he was sure the Govern- 
ment would ones His belief and hope (which was shared by the great 
bulk of the people of England) was, that Government would propose an 


emancipation neither partial nor protracted. That was the only safe course 
tv adopt.’ 
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‘ Earl FitzwitttaM was unwilling to prolong the diseussion , but could not 
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avoid saying that the petition sailed into the harbour of their 

House under something like false colours. It professed to be a petition im 
favour of the abolition of slavery, gradual in , but still in favour of 
abolition. However, as his noble friend observed, the petition was incon- 
sistent—inconsistent indeed ; for if its reasoning were correct, there could 
be no greater evil for slaves and colonies than an abolition of Slavery. 
The petitioners asserted that the condition of the slaves was better tham 
that of a large proportion of his Majesty's free subjects; what was the in- 
ference ? Surely not in favour of an abvlition, which the petition pro- 
fessed to support, but in favour of a perpetuation of this happy condition 
of slavery. Indeed, that was the result of the arguments in the petition, 
and in the Noble Duke’s speech. His opinion was that some immediate 
measure of abolition was necessary; but in speaking of immediate aboli- 
tion, he did not mean, and he was sure the D weg arp did not mean, that 
a measure should be sent out to the colonies direc tly, and that it should be 
instantly acted on in the way of emancipation. What he contemplated 
was, that some measure should be immediately carried into effect for sub- 
stituting a new set of relations between man and man, for the substraction 
of the slave from that power in reference to which there existed no appeal, 
and for the substitution of a system of law and justice for one of irrespon- 
sible power.’ 


We believe that Earl Firrzwit.iam does not correctly appreciate 
the public feeling as to the term “immediate emancipation.” We 
believe that by it the public mean that the abolition of slavery shall take 
place immediately—as soon as a measure can be pre to be sent 
out to the colonies for that purpose. That at least is our own inter- 
pretation of the words ; ak we should say, that if the Government 
shall put any other construction on the public demand, and merel 
propose some immediate measure that shall lead to the ultimate aboli- 
tion of Slavery, the great body of the petitioners throughout England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, will feel dissatisfied, and consider themselves 


to have been betrayed by false hopes, and promises that were never 
intended to be redeemed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 2. 


The first motion of the evening, was one brought forward by Colonel 
TorrENs— 


‘ For the repeal of all taxes which have the effect of lowering the rate of 
profit upon capital, or which are paid out of the wages of labour, to the 
extent of 10,000,000 annually ; and, to substitute in their stead, a tax upon 
fixed property to the amount of 5,000,000/., and the appropriation to the 
public service of 5,000,000/., from the proceeds of a national bank.’ 


The history of this motion and its result is instructive. Colonel 
Torrens had had it placed in the Order Book for several weeks; 
and as the importance of the subject was such as to draw attention 
to it from all quarters, it was expected that it would excite considerable 
Interest, and provoke a long and animated debate. But, Lord 
Althorp’s holding a Property Tax in terrorem over the heads of 
refractory members, to deter them from confirming the repeal of 
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the Malt Duty, or supporting the repeal of the House and Window 
Tax, had so frightened the majority of the House against it, that the 
mere words, “a tax upon fixed property to the extent of five mil- 
lions,” operated as a sort of spell, and almost emptied the House. 


Colonel Torrens was permitted to deliver his speech, because 
it was very early in the evening, there were few persons present, and 
none either to applaud or to interrupt. He spoke throughout under 
the pressure of this unpleasant feeling ; and therefore the speech fell 
still-born, as it were, from his lips. he tax which he purposed im- 

osing was on fixed property alone, yore j lands, houses, and funds ; 
But he proposed leaving all floating capital, in manufactories, farming, 
and business of every kind, untouched by it. Yet even so moderate 
a proposition as this received scarcely any support or assent. We 
give one extract from his speech, as it contains a powerful answer to a 


very prevalent fallacy, and should therefore be frequently repeated. 


‘It had been urged as an objection to a tax upon fixed property that it 
would drive capital abroad—that all would seek to escape the tax by 
selling out of the funds or by disposing of their estates and making invest- 
ments in foreign securities. This objection was quite futile. The aiarm 
which induced the proprietors of fixed property to sell would operate upon 
those who were able to purchase, and the price of all fixed property would 
immediately fall in proportion to the tax, so that no inducement could 
remain for foreign investment. But it had been supposed that the motive 
to accumulating and saving would be diminished. No such thing. If the 
price of real and fixed property fell in proportion to the tax, as it certainly 
would, investments in fixed property would be just as beneficial, would 
yield just the same per centage as before, and no conceivable diminution in 
the motive to saving could occur. There was only one objection to a tax 
upon fixed property which deserved serious notice, and that was, that it 
might operate as a discouragement to permancnt improvements. But this 
objection was easily obviated. Let notice be given of all permanent im- 
provements required, and let no increased rate be imposed in consequence 
of them for a period of ten or twenty years, so as to free the capitalist who 
effected them from discouragement. He begged pardon of the House for 
having detained them so long upon a subject dry and uninviting, but it 
did appear to him thata crisis had arrived which had rendered it necessary 
to revese the whole system of our financial policy, in order to relieve the 
industry of the country, and that it was therefore most important the real 
incidence and effects of a tax upon fixed property should be placed dis- 
tinctiy before the House and the country. He felt it to be his duty to 
endeavour, however imperfectly, to perform this task. He would not, as 
the sense of the House had been so recently taken upon the question of a 
Property Tax, press his motion to a division, but would rest satisfied with 
having enunciated principles which, as he believed it would, at no distant 
period, become imperative upon the legislature to adopt.’ 


We believe, with Colonel Torrens, that no capital would leave 
the country in consequence of the measure proposed, and that the 
tendency to accumulation would be as strong as ever. We further 
agree with him that “a crisis HAS ARRIVED which has rendered it 
necessary that we should REVERSE THE WHOLE SYSTEM of our finan- 
cial policy”—and for that very reason we think these small alterations 
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and slight improvements hardly worth the trial, unless they are 
intended only as the first steps in some general course of policy which 
is to be carried through the whole system. And if, as Colonel 
Torrens thinks, and as Lord John Russell and others of the mini 
seem to have incidentally admitted, it will, at no pIsTaNT sited. 
become IMPERATIVE upon the legislature to act upon the principles 
he advocates, the sooner a Committee of Inquiry upon that subject is 
granted, the better; for one of the most certain methods of having 
things well done, is to begin them in time, and not to defer their 
commencement until the period when every one is impatient for the 
end. Mr. Joan MaxweE.t seconded the motion of Colonel Torrens, 
in the following brief but excellent speech :— 


‘ Mr. MaxwELt, in seconding the motion, said that on the investigation 
of this subject depended the continuance of the prosperity and power of 
this great country. It was the natural effect, he thought, of lowering the 
profits of capital by taxation, to compel the owners of capital to lower the 
wages of the labourer. Humanity, therefore, and good sense, combined in 
urging the inexpediency of heavy imposts on capital, because they had a 
direct tendency to increase the impediments to industry, and consequently 
to reduce the country to misery and despair. Such was the condition of 
Ireland at the present moment, and such, he grieved to say, would, ere 
long, be that of the manufacturing districts of Great Britain, if some altera- 
tion in the system of taxation were not effected. What was the state of 
the labouring classes of the country? It was well known that their w 
had fallen one-half since the war. But what was the state of those who 
existed on the taxes? They did not feel the burdens of the country. 
Thus, those who afforded the means of employment were heavily paris 
while those who gave little or no impulse to industry escaped almost en- 
tirely from taxation. The Noble Lord (Althorp) had allowed that the 
fundholders were at the present day receiving eighty-seven sovereigns for 
what they never gave forty for. He conjured the House to afford the 
means of employment to the poor, by relieving the manufacturers, the mer- 
chants, and the farmers, from the burdens which the present system of 
taxation imposed upon them. The Noble Lord (Althorp) had said the 
other night that he would adhere to the standard of value of the sweat 
but he (Mr. Maxwell) doubted whether he would be able to carry on 
financial affairs of the country without some alteration in the standard of 
value. He did not give his vote for the Noble Lord on the motion of the 
Hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. M. Attwood) on the distress of the 
country, because he gave the House no information as to what he consi- 
dered would he a lowering of the standard. He thought that the intro- 
duction of a silver standard would be a sure means of lowering that of 
gold; and if it were attempted to support the public credit by any specious 
and artificial means, he was convinced the government of the country would 
not be able to go on.’ 


It seemed predetermined, on the part of those who were opposed to 
a Property Tax in any shape, that there should be no discussion on 
this motion of Colonel Torrens; and accordingly it was met by a 
speech of great brevity by Lord ALTHORP—the full report of which, 
as given in the Times, is as follows :— 


‘Lord ActHorp said that he did not purpose, on the present occasion, to 
enter upon a discussion respecting the expediency of altering the taxation 
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ef the country. The question was peels a scientific one, and he did not 
uite understand how the gallant Colonel’s arguments had borne upon it. 
He could not, under the circumstances, consent to the proposition.’ 

The motion was accordingly put, and negatived, without a division ; 
so that the public may faitly infer from this, how = is the indis- 
position of the honourable members of the House of Commons, com~ 
posed as they are chiefly of the branches of noble families and per- 
sons of large possessions in houses, lands, and funds, to admit of any 
alteration in the existing system, which shall have the effect of draw- 
ing less of the taxes from the people and more of the revenue from 
themselves. The opposition to a Property-Tax would be, however, 
still greater in the House of Lords—where all the members are per- 
sons possessed of fixed property; so that we despair of seeing any 
legislative enactment for lightening the burthens of the poor and 
increasing those of the rich, until the legislature is composed of 
different materials, or until the general distress of the country shall 
send forth a cry from without, which those who are within will tremble 
to hear, and will not dare to resist. 


After this question was disposed of, Mr. Ricnarps brought for- 
ward his eh vers in favour of Poor Laws for Ireland. On this 
subject, as well as on that of taxing propery and income, instead of 
commodities and labour, the readers of this Review have our recorded 
opinions; and it is therefore hardly necessary to repeat them here. 
We may say, however, that we have heard nothing yet to shake our 
opinion in favour of the adoption of a system of Poor Laws for Ire- 


land—of which we are as — the advocates as ever. We present 


a few extracts from the principal speeches. 


* Mr. Ricuarps, on rising to submit the motion of which he had given no- 
tice, respecting a provision for the Poor of Ireland, could not help feeling 
under considerable embarrassment from the notion he entertained of its im- 
rtance. Indeed, he should never have ventured upon the guidance of so 

cult a subject, had he not observed that there seemed no likelihood of 
any other gentleman coming forward with a like proposition. It was the 
opinion of many that a motion of the nature he was about to submit to the 

ouse, should have emanated from His Majesty’s Ministers ; but though 
his notice of motion had been given two months ago, Government had dis- 
played no disposition to attempt anything in the way of legislation on the 
subject. Under these circumstances, he could do nothing else than perse- 
vere in it, and in fulfilling this duty, he hoped the House would extend to 
him its indulgence. The subject was a difficult—an important one; and 
all who had witnessed or heard of the dreadful scenes of bloodshed, violence, 
and murder, which rendered property and life insecure in Ireland, must at 
least admit the necessity of an inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther the establishment of a provision for the poor of Ireland, would not have 
a tendency to ameliorate the unfortunate condition of that country. They 
had the evidence of their own committee to show that famine and destitu- 
tion were the almost invariable visitants of the Irish poor; and that such 
was their destitution, owing to the want of employment and a means of 
existence, they perished annually in thousands. 


‘ The hon. gentleman here read numerous extracts from the evidence given 
by Mr. Malthus before the Emigration Committee of 1826, in order te show 
that, owing to the influx of Irish labourers into the English market, the 
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result, according to that gentleman, was, that the cendition of the English 
workman was greatly deteriorated ; he being thereby compelled to accept 
of lower wages, and accustomed to a lower food—in short, reduced to the 
worst diet, potatoes. There was no efficient remedy, so far as the transfer 
of the Irish poor back to Ireland was concerned ; for those men were 
usually attended by their families, wives, and children, and t could not 
be transferred; because, owing to Catholic marriages not being legal in 
England, the children were not legitimate in the eyes of the law, and there- 
fore did not fall under the provisions of the pot 4 settlement laws. The 
overseers in parishes inundated with Irish poor, were compelled to either 
compromise with the Irish peasant for taking his children back with him, or 
compel himself to emigrate, leaving his dithiven behind him. The fact was, 
in every way, the want of a mim oe rovision for the poor of Ireland was 
& very grievous tax upon the industry of the people of England. 


‘The hon. member proceeded next to read a passage in ‘S ’s Annals, 
in order to show that the condition of the English poor nts 2 wretch 
and the country consequently as much the seat of outrage,lawlessness, and ra- 
pine, as that of the Trish poor and Ireland at present, in the interval between 
the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII, and the enactment of the 
43d of Elizabeth. Before this admirable provision for the poor was enacted, 
every expedient was tried for checking the consequences of their turbu- 
lence and sedition. Forty specific coercive acts respecting vagrancy were 
in vain d by the legislature; they tried wcetiet law, emigration, and 
wholesale hanging ; all would not do, till the poor were insured the means 
of existence. Sir R. Nainton, in his Fragmenta Regalia, had given a lively 
picture of the universally beneficial results of the statute of Elizabeth in re- 
storing social order, and making the working classes contented and happy 
Treland was just now in the situation England was in the period immediately 
preceding the enactment of the Poor Laws, and would continue so till the 
same just and wise policy was pursued towards her. The working classes 
of Ireland were uncertain of the means of existence. They were asa mass 
without employment,—without the certainty of food,—almost without hope. 
Was it to be wondered at that they were the ready tools and victims of the 
trader in sedition, the sordid agitator? (Cheers, in which Mr. O’Connell 
joined.) 

* The state of Scotland had been frequently referred to as an argument 
against Poor Law institutions; in his mind the argument told in favour of 
Poor Laws. Dr. Chalmers, the great opponent of Poor Laws, admitted in 
his evidence, that for the fourteen years preceding 1698, such was the 
wretched condition of the Scotch poor, neither life nor property was safe in 
that country. He admitted, also, that after that period, the country was 

ble and flourishing. In that year Poor Laws were established in 
scotland, with their excellent consequences. It was true Dr. Chalmers did 
not ascribe this desirable change to the establishment of a provision for the 
poor ; but to the institution of hial schools—to education ; but they had 
the decisive evidence of Fletcher of Saltoun, that when those schools were 
established, there were not less than 200,000 ‘ sturdy vagabonds’ traversing 
Scotland; and it was but oo with all primo to oes to the 
enactments for the suppression of vagrancy, and insuring to the poor em- 
ployment and subsistence, the absorption of these 200,000 sturdy vagabonds 
inte the industrious mass of society.’ (Hear, hear.) 
He went on to shew that all the efforts made in Ireland to obtain 
voluntary assistance to the support of the poor had failed, and that 
there was no hope of their being essentially relieved, unless that relief 
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were made compulsory. He therefore concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 


‘ That it is the opinion of this House that the establishment of a provision 
for the Poor of Ireland, on the principle of the 43d of Elizabeth, with such 
alterations and improvements as time and circumstances may require, is ex- 
pedient and necessary to the interests of the United Kingdom.’ 


Mr. James Grattan seconded the motion in a very argumentative 
and powerful speech, which we should gladly have given entire, had 
our limits admitted :— 


‘He had ever held, that till the poor of Ireland were secured against 
famine and its consequences, it was vain to expect tranquillity in Ireland, 
and every day’s experience was a too painful corroboration of his opinion. 
He would confidently rest his case on this single principle—that a man 
uncertain of his daily bread—a starving man—was necessarily a savage ; 
that is, incapable of that prospective and temperate course of conduct 
which was the essential condition of peace and prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 
The Irish poor eked out a miserable existence between famine and rapine ; 
they were able and willing to work, but there was none for them. ey 
saw the means of comfortable subsistence around them ; they were, never- 
theless, destitute in their native land: they were, moreover, a sensitive and 
irritable people. Was it to be expected, under these circumstances, that 
they should be peaceable and obedient to the law? If they wished to re- 
tain Ireland as an essential and profitable portion of the empire, they must 
induce the Irish people to respect the laws; and to induce them to respect 
the laws they must feel them to be protective, conciliatory, just, and im- 

artial. What was their present system—was it protective, conciliatory, 
just, and impartial? Certainly, if the Insurrection Act was conciliatory, 
and if starvation, rapine, and then hanging or transportation, were the 

roofs of conciliation. (Hear, hear.) Since the Union there was hardly an 
interval of two or three years without the Insurrection Act being enforced; 
and till they applied a remedy to the parent evil—a want of employment 
and a legal — against starvation—things would not, indeed could 
not, grow better. The fact was, there was no choice between the most iron 
coercion, or the remedial policy of poor-laws ; and if they were seriously 
determined to apply a remedy to the ills of Ireland, which the Union has 
undoubtedly produced, they would give the Irish peasant an interest in its 
preservation. They had heard much of the advantages of expendin 
capital in local improvements ; the fact was, experience had demonstra 
that such expenditure, when partial, was only mischievous; and that, to be 
beneficial, it must be made universal. Did a gentleman expend thousands 
in giving employment to the poor in his neighbourhood, he immediately 
attracted all the floating misery for miles and miles about him, with a view 
to profiting by his benevolence: but evidently the heartless landlord, from 
whose district this horde of paupers had emigrated, was pro tanto benefitted 
at the expense of the humane and upright. (Hear, hear.) Then, unless 
the giving employment were made compulsory, the absentee landlord 
would never apply himself to the improvement of his estate, so long as his 
agent could extract the rent from the impoverished tenants. Make him 
provide employment for the poor on his estate, and in self-defence he 
would betake himself to domestic improvements. As it was, the only sem- 
blance of improvements attempted in Ireland were those of the justly re- 
pudiated jobbing system of grand jury assessments. Again he repeated, 
that he had no choice between iron coercion or conciliating the poor by 
insuring them against destitution, and affording them profitable employ- 
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ment—between the Repeal of the Union and Poor Laws. (Loud cries of 
“ Hear.”) He called upon the House to compel the Irish landlords to de 
their duty to themselves, their tenants, and their country: it was the cause 
of humanity and true religion. Already had the Irish landlords their 40s. 
disfranchisement act, which cleared their estates of their poor villains when 
no longer useful upon the hustings; and then their sub-letting act, which 
prevented those unfortunate outcasts from again settling down upon the 
soil upon which they were born; and yet, in the face of these facts, the 
Irish landlords hopocritically talked of the abuses and demoralizing effects 
of the English poor-laws. (Hear.) Out, out, upon such barefaced, such 
sordid hypocrisy ; it was not the abuses, but the long-tried, long-proved 
uses of the poor-laws that he demanded for Ireland. (Cheers.) Let them 
look at the beneficial consequences of the | pac attempts that had been 
made towards affording the poor of Ireland employment: in the Western 
districts of Ireland, a large army, distributed over twelve barracks, was 
hardly sufficient to keep the peace, when Mr. Griffiths, the mining engineer, 
under the direction of the Government, superintended the application of 
some money—some 140,000/. or 150,000/.—to public works for some ten 
years: such was the beneficial result of this employment as a mere means 
of restoring social order, that eleven out of twelve of those barracks, with 
their military occupants, were dispensed with : (hear, hear) and so it would 
be still more under a general system of employment. Let not the first Re- 
formed House of Commons act towards Ireland as its predecessors had 
uniformly done,—impose upon her acts of coercion, instead of granting her 
measures of relief; if they did, all hope to Ireland of benefit to this country 
was at anend. Ireland had a right to the poor-laws; she acquired that 
right by the act of union, and if they were not granted, he would not only 
join in the cry for the Repeal of the Union, but would go farther, and say 
that he Soald ant live in a country where martial law prevailed, and where 
he was compelled to see his countrymen starving around him.’ 


This speech appears to us unanswerable. What is wanted is,— 
support for those who by age, sickness, or infirmities, are unable to 
work ; and employment dor all those who can labour, but who have no 
channels open to them for calling their labour into use. A healthy 
and able-bodied man, who has the power and the will to work, but who 
cannot get employment, is as much an object of commiseration, and 
is as much entitled to legislative relief, as the aged or the sick who 
cannot labour. The misery of both is complete, and starvation must 
be the lot of either, if help be not afforded them. The sick and aged 
may perish if not assisted, because their physical debility renders them 
unable to resort to violent efforts to relieve themselves. But the able- 
bodied man will, of necessity, become a vagrant and a beggar ; and if 
this does not bring him bread, he will become a robber or a murderer. 
To lie down and starve, is what no man can be expected to do; and, 
therefore, as a matter of mere policy and profit, it is better that the 
wealthy should be compelled to part with some of their substance to 
find employment for such persons, than that they should be turned 
loose upon society as depredators, and destroy a great deal more than 
their maintenance would cost, without doing any useful work in 
return. 


Lord ALTHorP admitted the importance of the subject, and there- 
fore did not mean to meet the motion with a direct negative ; but it will 
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be seen that his amendment cuts away all hope of immediate relief, 
He said :— 

* All that he wished was that the House should not run hand over head in 
support of the Hon. Member’s motion, without perme Be effect 
would result frum the introduction of Poor Laws, what probability there 
was of avoiding the abuses which were connected with the system existin 
in England; and, above all, without ascertaining (and_this was a materi 
point, although it had been entirely passed over by the Hon. Member) whe- 
ther there were not at present existing in Ireland charitable institutions for 
the relief of distress, the scope of whose usefulness might be considerabl 
extended. All these were points which ought to be inquired into. It would 
also be necessary to inquire whether the condition of the poor in Ireland 
differed from that of the poor in England, and if so, whether the difference 
was disadvantageous to the former; and then again rose the question, 
would this evil be removed by the introduction of the system of Poor 
Laws? He had given the subject due consideration, and though he was 
not prepared to say at once that it was his decided opinion that Poor Laws 
ought not to be introduced into Ireland, yet he certainly entertained great 
doubt as to whether the introduction of that system would be beneficial ? 
(Hear.) The effect of the Poor Laws in that country was to lead labour- 
ing men to look forward to parochial relief for the means of subsistence, 
instead of relying upon their own industry and prudence ; and if he hada 
correct notion of the sr teem of Ireland, he did not think they were 
less likely to be improvident and to have recourse to the relief afforded by 
the Poor Laws than the people of this country ; on the contrary, he thought 
that they would be rather more likely to do so, and that if the Poor Laws 
were introduced into Ireland, the people of that country would conceive it 
to be almost an imputation on their discernment and ability if they did not 
contrive to obtain parochial relief, 


‘ There were several modes in which an inquiry on this subject might be 
conducted. In the first place, a Committee of the House might be ap- 
pointed for the purpose ; but there existed many objections to that. Seve- 
ral such Committees had already been appointed, and evidence had been 
brought from Ireland, selected with a view to supporting the particular 
opinion of the Hon. Members who had moved for the Committees, and 

refore no one, except perhaps those individuals, was satisfied with the 
result. He thought that Government should take the subject into consi- 
deration, and he also was of opinion that the inquiry should take place in 
Ireland ; for which pu he intended to move, as an amendment on the 
motion, an Address to the Crown to mo oe a Commission to investigate 
the subject. (Hear, hear.) The amendment which he should submit was 
so worded as not to pledge the House to any opinion on the subject of the 
introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland, nor indeed would it point direetly 
to that object. The amendment was as follows: “ That a humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, praying that he would be graciously pleased 
to give direction that a Commission do issue, to inquire into the condition 
of the poorer classes of his Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, and into the 
various institutions at present established by law for their relief.” 


As to the first portion of Lord Althorp’s difficulties, it may be 
answered that England and Scotland, with poor-laws, are each in a 
better condition than Ireland without them ; and that it is matter of 
universal notoriety that the charitable institutions existing in Ireland 
at present, do not afford adequate relief,—or so large a mass of human 
misery as is still found there, could not exist. But the admission, in 
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the latter part of the noble lord’s speech, that the amendment steered 
clear of the question of Poor Laws altogether, and that it did not 
even point directly to that object, is a pretty strong indication of what 
the Government desire the issue of the Commission to be, and a to- 
lerable prognostic of the decision to which it will arrive. By- 
and-bye, however, while these palliatives and expedients are slowly 
proceeding, the desperation of the poor will lead to the ‘ spolia- 
tion and confiscation’ of the property of the rich ; and it will then be 
too late to talk of introducing Poor Laas or any other remedy, as the 
power will be gone from those who might now use it for their good, 
and be placed in the hands of others who will apply it to very sifer. 
ent pu . ‘The rich, however, have had their warnings, loudly, 
earnestly, and frequently given them; and if they despise all these, 
be the consequences on their own heads when the day of struggle 
comes ! 


Mr. O'ConnELL, strange to say, seconded the amendment of Lord 
Althorp, and opposed the introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland, 
though it was subsequently shewn by Mr. Richards that Mr. O'Con- 
nell had, at a public meeting in Dublin, advocated them. 


Mr. Harvey made a powerful speech in favour of Mr. Richards’s 
motion ; and, after combatting some of the positions of Mr. O’Connell, 
he proceeded thus :— 


* He (Mr. Harvey) advocated the introduction of a system of poor-laws 
into Ireland. Ifa man who was willing to work could not get it, would 
that House, constituting a part of a Christian Legislature, and commencing 
all its proceedings by an appeal to the Supreme Controller of all human 
affairs, tell the miserable and starving wretch that he must submit to the 
eternal and immutable laws of political economy, and if the earth did not 
give him support, he must quit it? (Hear, hear.) He maintained that the 
poor of every country were entitled to support: the rich were the trustees 
of the property, but the fee-simple was in the children of heaven. (Hear, 
hear.) Were the deserted poor of Ireland, whom they had so often heard 
described as such, in the deepest abyss of wretchedness, exposed to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, and faint with hunger, who were even glad to 
make a meal upon the common weed that grew upon the sea-shore, and 
might be said to exist rather than live—were these trembling and miserable 
creatures to be told that they must expect no relief for their sufferings, and 
that they must derive pone, a from the idea that all their misery and 
affliction were in conformity with the unerring doctrines of political eco- 
nomy ? (Hear, hear.) He asserted that the 8,000,000/. paid under the name 
of a poor-rate was not a poor-rate in reality; it was wages belonging to the 
labourer, which by various contrivances had been carried to the poor-rate, 
in order to relieve those who ought to pay, and throw the burden on those 
who ought not. (Hear.) Ifthe poor man was to receive no succour from 
the law, let him then not be oppressed by the law: make the necessaries 
of life cheap to him, and do not tax the bread which he eats. The poor 
would be quite willing to give up the 8,000,000/. they received in the 
shape of poor-rate, if the landlords would only forego the 15,000,000J. they 
toek from the poor by raising the price of their bread.’ (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ricwarps rose at a late hour to reply ; and, after recapitalat- 


ing some of his former arguments, and commenting on some of the 
objections of his opponents, he said,— 
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One of the most strenuous of the opponents of his motion was the Hon. 
and Learned Member for Dublin. Now, he held a paper in his hand con- 
taining a report of the proceedings of a meeting held in Dublin a few 
years ago on this very subject of the application of a system of Poor Laws 
to Ireland. (Hear.) At that meeting Lord Cloncurry presided, and the 
meeting was addressed, amongst others, by a Mr. O'Connell (he did not 
know whether it was the same hon. and learned gentleman who was now 
opposed to his motion). That Mr. O’Connell declared that he was in fa- 
vour of a system of Poor Laws for Ireland. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) 
He said that the poor must be supported, either by voluntary contributions, 
or by the Government, and that it was the first duty of a well-regulated 
Government to provide for the poor. (Cries of “ Hear, hear,” pe 
That hon. gentleman went on to say that he would have a well-regula 
system of Poor Laws for Ireland (cheers); and he thought that such a sys- 
tem was necessary, particularly in the then circumstances of Ireland. 
(Cheers and laughter.) In the conclusion of that speech the Mr. O’Connell 
whom he quoted apologized for having detained the meeting so long, but 
added that as a convert to the opinion which he then entertained, he came to 
the question with all the fervour of a renegado. (Loud cheers and laughter, 
which were renewed when the Hon. Member threw down the paper from 
which he had quoted, with much vehemence, on the ae) He did not 
know (supposing that it was the same Mr. O’Connell who had made that 
speech, and who had to-night opposed it)—he did not know which opinion 
he (Mr. Richards) should prefer— whether he should have the opinion of the 
renegado of that day from a former opinion, or the renegado of the present 
from that opinion. (Hear, hear.) He supposed he must let the one neu- 
tralize the other, and come to the conclusion that both were worth nothing.’ 
(“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 


The result of the debate was, that Mr. Richards’s motion was nega- 
tived without a division, and Lord Althorp’s amendment carried ; so 
that all hope of Poor Laws for Ireland are at an end for this session 
at least, and probably during the term of the present administration. 


After this, the House became speedily deserted. The Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, Mr. JEFFREY, rose to ask leave to bring in a Bill for 
rendering the payment to creditors more certain and expeditious, and 
for the better regulation of mercantile bankruptcies in Scotland ; but 
though the subject was important, the mover a member of the Govern- 
ment, and a very distinguished speaker, as well as an able man, yet 
the noise and confusion that reigned throughout the House was such 
as to prevent a syllable of what he said from being heard at a distance 
of a few yards only from his person ; and not a word of his speech, 
or of that of Mr. C, Fergusson in opposition to it, is reported in the 
papers of the day. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 3. 


The principal business of the evening was the debate on Mr. Cos- 
BETT's resolutions respecting the Duties on Stamps, and the debate 
on the Army Estimates. On the former we have given the resolu- 
tions entire, at the time they were laid upon the table of the House, 


as the reader will see by referring to the First Volume of this 
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Mr. Cospett’s speech was chiefly an amplification of those resolu- 
tions, and its object was to show that in the Stamp Duties the scale 
of charge was so graduated as to make the tax fall heaviest on those 
who paid or received the smaller sums for which those Stamps were 
necessary, and lightest on those who paid or received the largest sums } 
in other words, that the tax bore with a disproportionately heavy 
weight upon wae ee and very lightly touched the rich in compari- 
son. He succeeded, we think, in establishing this position, though 
some of the illustrations were stated with a degree of exaggeration 
that weakened their force. He ended by moving,— 


‘ That this House will, with as little delay as possible, make such an alter- 
ation in the several Acts imposing Duties on Stamps and on Sales at Auc- 
tion, as shall cause the peers, nobles, baronets, and other great land-owners 
(a laugh) to pay in proportion to the amount of their property (subject to 
those duties) as great an amount in those duties as is paid ~ the fundhold- 
ers, annuitants, tradesmen, manufacturers, farmers, mechanics, and the rest 
of the industrious classes of the kingdom; und as shall cause, in all cases, 
the rich to pay the said duties in the same proportion as the poor.’ 

Mr. Rice, who stood pledged to meet Mr, Cobbett on this sub- 
ject, then rose to reply. fn doing so he shewed that in a great num- 
ber of instances Mr. Cobbett had, by taking extreme points of some 
cases, and altogether suppressing others, greatly overrated the 
differences between the amount of proportionate duty paid by the rich 
and the poor. Still, however, Mr. Rice admitted that there were de- 
fects in the scale, but added that there was a notice on the Order 
Book for a revision of these defects, and that Mr. Cobbett should have 
waited until the Government had carried their intentions in this 
respect into effect. He concluded by contending that the aristocracy 
of this country had not, as marr by Mr. Cobbett, systematically 
endeavoured to tax the poor, and exempt themselves; and passed the 
following eulogium on the virtues of the nobility :— 


‘ Instead of the aristocracy being opposed in spirit to the poor, the proudest 
duke in the land was connected wie the commonalty by his second son; 
whilst the poorest man was, in his turn, connected wit the nobility, by the 
reflection that, if he had merits to ensure the distinction, the highest honours 
of the peerage were not too high for his grasp. He contended that the liberties 
of England had never had better or truer champions than her gallant and 
high-minded aristocracy ; and the man who sought to deprive them of the 
respect which was their due, did not deal wisely by the institutions of his 
country, nor fairly by the individuals themselves. (Great cheering.)’ 

It should be always borne in mind that, even at present, the House 
of Commons is composed chiefly of younger members and relatives of 
the aristocracy—lords, honourables, baronets, and men of large landed 
or funded property —looking upwards in the hope of elevation to the 
peerage ; with wealthy merchants and manufacturers, to whom an al- 

lance or intercourse, in any degree, with the aristocracy of the land, 
is flattering and agreeable in the extreme. Any eulogies upon that 
body are sure, therefore, to be well received by such an audi ; but 
this is no true criterion of the general estimation in which they are 
held by the country at large. We give an extract from Mr. Hume's 
speech, in which this sentiment was embodied, as well as some of his 
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remarks on the contest between Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Rice, which are 
entitled to attention :— 


‘Mr. Hume said that it appeared to him that the Hon. Member for 
Oldham and his Hon. Friend opposite approximated closely in their 
results (“ Oh, oh !”)—that they were merely cavilling about words (* Oh, 
oh!”) and that, too, in language which he must say was on both sides not 
the most temperate. (Hear.) As to the eulogy which his Hon. Friend had 
just passed upon the peerage of England, it might be received with cheers 
in that House, but it would be received with very different acclamations 
elsewhere, by every man who recollected their forced assent to the passing 
of the Retorm Bill. (Hear, hear.) It appeared to him that the very repre- 
sentations which his Hon. Friend had just made, corroborated all the state- 
ments of the Hon. Member for Oldham. (“Hear,” and “Oh.”) If he 
understood the meaning of that Hon. Member, it was this—that the 
lature, which consisted of the rich and noble, had systematically endea- 
-voured to oppress the poor, and to protect themselves. His Hon. Friend 
had admitted this to be true to a certain extent; for in referring to the 
statement of the Hon. Member for Oldham he had said—* Oh, don’t object 
to this any more—we admit it to be a grievance, but we have Bills ready 
for the redress of it.” (Hear, hear.) He asserted that his Hon. Friend’s 
statement was full of fallacies, by which he himself could not have been 
deluded. He could not see any reason why a poor man should pay a heavy 
legacy duty upon 300/. of personal property, and a rich man pay nothing 
on receiving from his ancestors an estate of as many hundreds a-year. Was 
it, therefore, fair to state that the complaint about the inequality of the 
legacy duties was a mere rubbish of fallacies, in the face of a fact like this, 
that the poor man pays more for receiving a legacy of 500/. than a rich 
man for receiving an estate of 500,000/.? (Hear, hear.) But, said his 
Hon. Friend, “all legacies of 20/. are exempted from duty.” True, but 
the fact was, that if you had toe go through the usual forms of the courts 
for this 20/., nearly the whole sum would be swept away in legal expenses ; 
and it would not be worth either the seeking or the having. (Hear.) Asa 
fact indicative of the temper in which the legacy duties were imposed, he 
would state that the plan of raising revenue by means of them was bor- 
rowed from Holland. Mr. Pitt introduced two Bills for that purpose—one 
imposing a scale of duties on legacies of personal property, and another 
imposing a similar scale upon real property. The House passed the 
first; but being composed of landowners, threw out the last. (Hear, hear.) 

‘He complained that the arguments of the Hon. Member for Oldham 
had been treated that night with a ribaldry—he could call it nothing else— 
which they did not deserve. (Hear, hear.) The fact which he had just 
quoted proved that the influence of the landlords in that House had pre- 
vented justice from being done to the country at large, so far as regarded 
the taxation of real property. (Hear, hear.) As to the arguments of the 
Hon. Gentleman with respect to the Window Tax, they were, he consi- 
dered, an attempt to delude the House. The Hon. Gentleman had taken 
only the minimum, and had not gone to cases where the great inequality of 
the tax would be much more clearly shown. Now, as to the Stamp Duties 
on conveyances of property, the Hon. Gentleman had not taken those cases 
in which it could be shown that the duty diminished in proportion as the 
sum increased beyond a certain amount; so that, on the larger sums the 
duty _ was much less in the proportion than on the smaller. The pro- 
bate duty on 1,000/. was 3 per cent. ; that on 5,000/. was 2 per cent.; that 
on 50,0001. was 1/. 10s. per cent.; and the same on 100,0002, and all 
higher sums. Now, take the duty on administrations—on 1,0001., the duty 
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was 45l., or 44 per cent. ; on 5,0002. it was 150/., or 3 per cent.; and, on 
50,000/.,it was no more than 2} percent. In short, every one of those 
cases proved the inaccuracy of the Right Hon. Gentleman in coming to 
the small sums. It could not be denied that there was a disposition in the 
Legislature to make exceptions in favour of the nobility. It was well 
known that before the French Revolution there were many exemptions in 
favour of the noblesse of that country, but those exemptions were slight in 
comparison with the exemptions from taxation made in favour of the rich 
in this country, by the meme | which the Corn Laws gave to landed pro- 
perty. (Cries of “Oh, oh.”) He would say let an inquiry be made, and a 
valuation of property as regarded taxation, and he was certain that what he 
stated would prove correct. He thought it would have been much better 
if, instead of recrimination, the Right Hon. Gentleman had'admitted the 
existence of the inequality of taxation, and proposed that that inequality 
should be remedied.’ 

These repeated exclamations of “ Oh, oh!” which have now grown 
into an intolerable nuisance, are meant to mark disapprobation and 
contempt, as well as to express anger and impatience on the part of 
those who utter them. ‘The manner in which they are commenced, 
in the back rows and remote seats of the ministerial side of the house, 
and re-echoed in and around the quarters under the gallery, makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to detect the individuals most loudly 
indulging in these vociferations—or they would occasionally be 
pointed out by name for public reprobation. But, that such cla- 
mours are altogether unworthy of a legislative assembly, and that 
the promoters of them ought to be treated, as disturbers of order in a 
Court of Justice would be, namely, by being handed over to a 
constable for removal from the Court, no reasonable person will 
doubt ; for if order be essential to the dignity of a Court of Justice, 
where laws are admininistered,—surely, order is as essential to the 
dignity of a legislative assembly where laws are made; inasmuch as 
the importance of a right performance of the latter duty, far exceeds 
that of the due fulfilment of the former. 


The result of the division on the resolutions of Mr. Consett, was— 
For their adoption, 26; against it, 250. 


The next subject brought forward was the Army Estimates, which 
were moved by Mr. Extice, as Secretary-at-War. In doing this, he 
recapitulated the arguments used by Sir John Hobhouse in first 
bringing these estimates before the / Pei’ and admitted that there 
had been an increase of about 7,000 men, of whom about half had 
been required for the Colonies, and half for Ireland—the state of both 
a a large military force to keep them in order. If Mr. 
Ellice had been on the Opposition benches, he would have said that 
this additional force was required because misgovernment and tyranny 
had made the le turbulent : but being on the ministerial benches, 
such an avowal would not be becoming. Yet, whether said or not, 
all parties must know that, while the subjection of the slave popula- 
tion in the Colonies, and the Collection of tithes in Ireland, require 
each a large military force, there is no hope of their reduction until 
Slavery and Tithes are both abolished. 
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Mr. Extice concluded a short:address, by moving the following 
resolution :— 

‘ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that a sum not exceedin 
3,168,216/. 14s. 1d. be granted to his Majesty to defray the charge of hi 
Majesty’s land forces in Great Britain and Ireland, and on service abroad, 
with the exception of the regiments in the territorial possessions of the 
East India Company.’ 

Mr. Hume analyzed the items of which this expenditure was said to 
consist; and after showing that the amount was much larger than 
at periods when a greater necessity for a large military force existed, 
he moved, as an amendment, that the sum named hove should be 
reduced by 279,4441., which would be six months pay, for the ereess 
of men above the number kept up at the former periods referred to in 
his speech. 


Sir Henry Harpince opposed the reduction of any portion of 
the sum proposed to be voted, as he thought the military establish- 
ment not at all too large and Sir Henry PARNELL recommended, 
that the example set by the Duke of Wellington, when Minister, 
should be followed now, namely, that of stopping all recruiting, and 
ceasing to fill up the loss of men, occasioned by deaths and casualties, 
which would distribute the reduction over all parts of the army alike, 
and make an annual diminution of from 7 to 10,000 men. 


Several other speakers addressed the House, for and against the 
reduction: but we give Lord AtTHorp’s and Mr. O'CoNnNELL’s 
speeches entire :— 


‘ Lord Aurnorp said that he could not approve of either the proposition 
of the Hon. Member for Middlesex, or that of the gallant major: though 
he earnestly wished to reduce the amount of the establishments, he did 
not conceive that the modes recommended were the proper ones to adopt. 
Indeed his Majesty’s Government would not be justified in reducing the 
establishments at the present moment, to anything like the amount men- 
tioned, or even to commence with the gradual process alluded to by the Hon. 
Member for Dundee. But he could assure the House, that as soon as ever the 
opportunity offered itself, his Majesty’s Government would make the reduc- 
tions in the estimates on the plan recommended by that Hon. Member. 
It was the interest as well as the wish of Guvernment to effect reduction 
as quickly as possible, but it was their determination to retain the present 
amount of force as long as it was considered necessary.’ 


This is a very unpromising declaration indeed. If Ministers are 
not ready even to commence the gradual reduction proposed now, by 
not filling up the death vacancies— the opportunity of so doing 
will be a long time before it offers itself; for, in ministerial phrase- 
ology—“ as . we | as possible,” means ‘“ whenever we are forced to 
do so.” So that with these determinations, noé to reduce taxation ex- 
tensively, not to resort to a Property Tax, and not to lessen the mili- 
, expenditute of the country, we seem to be in a hopeful way in- 


‘Mr. O’Connett said that in England, with a population of 16,000,000 
persons, 12,000 infantry were considered sufficient, whereas in Ireland, with 
a@ population of 8,000,000, there were 20,000 infantry, being two-thirds 
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re than in England. Add to this that during the last twelve months, 

of this force in Ireland had been entirely employed in the collection 

of,tithes. If they indulged themselves in amusements of that kind, it 

t be a reason for their voting for the estimates, because they could 

not have their amusements for nothing; but it was a decided reason why 
he should vote for their reduction.’ 


e result was, that on going to the division there were—For the 
uction of the sum pro , by 279,444/. in the amendment of 
Mr. Hume, 71;—For the fall amount of 3,168,216!. proposed by 
Mr. Entice, 238! The advocates of economy in the public expen- 
diture are thus fearfully out-numbered in the reformed House of 
Commons. But if no reduction of expenditure takes place, the 
Ministers may well contend that there can be no reduction of taxa- 
tion: and if these two points be established, then are all the efforts and 
excitement of the last three years, to secure the passing of the Reform 
Bill, entirely thrown away. 


It was past one o'clock, when Lord EsprincTon moved for a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the pay and emoluments of naval and military 
officers above a certain rank; in which, however, the word “ Sine- 
cures” was carefully omitted : and it was past two o'clock, when Lord 
Althorp moved for his Committees to enquire into the state of the 
Agricultural, Commercial, and Shipping interests of the country; in 
doing which, he said, that— 

‘ It would not be necessary for him to enter into an ments to jus- 
tify his motion. In bringing forward his motion he yelded to the el 

enerally expressed to him in that House (hear, hear) for these enquiries, 
floud cries of “ Hear,”) not, he was bound to state, entertaining any very 
sanguine expectations himself that they would lead to any material bene- 
fit. (Hear, hear.) But though this was his own opinion, he still thought 
that the fact of an inquiry being at all instituted would so far be advan- 
tageous, in reference to the expectations of that House, and perhaps the 
public.” (Hear, hear.) 

This also we take to be avery discouraging announcement from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It seems merely to pacify the 
public mind, and stave off any material changes, by saying, “ Wait 
till the Committees have terminated their enquiries, before you make 
any further complaints,” that their appointment has been made. We 
have been very slow indeed, to entertain any suspicion of the motives 
by, which the present Administration are actuated, as it has alwa 
been our earnest desire to give them our support. But every week, 
and every day, opens such proofs of their being no better than Adminis- 
trations that have preceded them, as far as a desire to lighten the bur- 
thens of taxation and reduce expenditure are concerned,—and these 
are the great ends that were hoped for at their hands,—that we feel 
ourselves yielding every day, though still reluctantly, to the involun- 
tary conviction, which accum evidence uces, of our being 
far less benefitted by the great struggle made for Parliamentary Re- 
form than the least sanguine among the advocates of that great 


had been disposed to expect. 


VOL, IL.—NO, IV. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 6. 


The debate of the evening was on the second reading of the Irish 
Church Bill, which was moved by Lord AutHore. 


Mr. Goutsurn, Mr. Wynn, and Sir Rosert Peer, endea- 
voured, but in vain, to prevent its being pe gg with, from the 
defect of some technical formality as to the King’s relinquishment of 
his individual interest in certain of the revenues about to be tonched. 


The Speaker, however, gave it as his opinion that the objection 
was not well grounded, and the debate was suffered to proceed. 


Mr. Saw rose to move, as an amendment, that the Bill should be 
fread a second time on that day six months, (which is one of the Parlia- 
mentary fictions or absurdities, meaning that it should never be read 
again at all—there being almost a certainty that at a lapse of six 
months from any given day in the Session, there would be no Parlia- 
ment sitting to hear it read.) It would be a waste of time to give any 
of the speeches of the objectors to this Bill, as they consisted only of 
the thousand times repeated expressions of veneration for the 
Established Church—sacredness of ecclesiastical property —danger of 
innovation, &c. &e. &c. 


Mr. Stantey, who appeared to be still labouring under debility 

from his late indisposition, replied to Mr. Shaw—there being no 
Secretary for Ireland appointed since Sir John Hobhouse’s resigna- 
tion. In doing this, he recapitulated, in his usua'ly clear and distinct 
manner, the main features of the measure, and the abuses it was 
intended to remedy. He shewed that the number of bishops for Ire- 
land was disproportionately great--there being in England only 26 
‘bishops to superintend about 12,000 parishes and parochial clergy, 
while in Ireland there were 22 bishops to superintend about 1,200 
benefices. ‘The reducing the number of Irish bishops to 10, by 
uniting some of the smaller sees in one, would still, therefore, leave a 
much larger number than were found necessary in England to do the 
same proportion of duty. And as to the appropriation of the increased 
value given to the church lands by this act of the Government, no 
just person could deny that what the State had created it might 
appropriate ; especially if, as in this case, it was for the interests of the 
Church itself. 
. Sir Rosert Inouts was so hostile to the measure, that he 
denounced it in toto. He thought that, from the crown of the head 
to the sole of the foot, from the first word of the preamble to the last 
of the schedule, it was bad ; and he would therefore give it his unquali- 
fied opposition. 

Mr. R. Grant replied to Sir Robert Inglis; and he was followed 
by Sir Roseer Peet, differing both from Mr. Shaw and Sir Robert 
Tnglis, but still objecting to the principal parts of the measure—when 
Lord Attaorp closed the debate by defending the Bill as a whole, 
and particularly that part of it to which the loudest objections had been 
raised, namely, the graduated tax on the incomes of the Irish clergy, 
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which he said would have the effect of diminishing the larger and 
augmenting the smaller salaries and emoluments—and thus tending 
to render more equal, incomes which were now disproportionately 
large and disproportionately small. 

Several other speakers attempted to address the House after Lord 
AvTuorpe had resumed his seat, but every one of them were ae 
by the most vociferous and disgraceful ours, making the House 
of Commons worse than it was ever our fate to see auy assembly in 
the world, pretending to be composed of gentlemen. We give a 
extract of the report from the papers of the day :— 


‘Mr. Rocasz endeavoured to address the House, but owing to the noise 
and repeated cries of “ Question,” not a syllable that he said could be 
heard. On his resuming his seat, : 

‘Mr. Lerroy rose, and immediately the cries of “ Question,” “ Oh,ob,” 
&c. were redoubled. On silence being partially restored, the Learned 
Gentleman said that he did not rise for the purpose of pressing upon the 
‘attention of the House at that late hour—he merely rose to move the 
adjournment of the debate till to-morrow, (Tuesday) which he now did. 

‘Mr. F. O’Connor seconded the motion. 

‘Lord A.tHorp hoped that the Learned Gentleman would not persist ia 
moving the adjournment of this debate. They would never be able te 
decide any question or dispose of any business if they should go on in this 
way. (Hear, hear.) It would be impossible to state the inconvenience 
which would be occasioned in the ic business by the adjournment of 
this debate. 

‘Mr. Wynn agreed with the Noble Lord as to the propriety of continuing 
the debate, but if the House determined to do so, it should give a hearing 
to Hon. Gendlemen, and especially to the Hon. and Learned Member for 
vd University of Dublin, who was particularly entitled to it. (Cries of 
“ 0, no.”) 

* Lord Castiereacn said that this system, which proceeded from His 
Majesty's Government opposite, of preventing gentlemen on that side of the 
House from being heard, would, feo es in, make them all R 
to a man. (Cries of “Oh, oh!” much laughter.) Gentlemen opposite 
should know, and should consult the feeling of the Protestants of Ireland 
on this occasion. «(“ Question, question.”) would not be put down :by 
that cry.. He represented as large a constituency as that of Westminster, 
and he would not allow the Hon. and Learned Member for the Universit; 
of Dublin to be put down by a sneer. He repeated, that if the system 
preventing Hon. Members on that side of the House from addressing it, 
should be continued, it would make the Protestants of Ireland Repealos to 
aman. (Laughter.) ; ' 


‘ Lord ArHorp again requested the Hon. and Learned Member not to 
persevere in moving the adjournment, but Mr. Lefroy refused to do so. 

Mr. Lerroy having at length obtained an understanding that he 
should be heard against the Bill when it went into Committee, be 
consented to the House going a division on its second reading, 
when there were— For the Bill, 317; against it, 78. The minority 
was almost wholly composed of the Tory or Conservative party. 

The House did not adjourn till near three o’clock—after one of the 
dullest and most wearisome debates of the Session. - 
P2 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—May 7. 


The House having met at four, to ballot for two Election Com- 
mittees, which generally occupies an hour for each, on the reduced 
lists of the names drawn to serve on these Committees, the name of 
Mr. Joseph Pease appeared; and he, with the rest of the Members 
drawn, was called to the table to be sworn. An interesting conversa- 
tion then took place, which, as it marks the first case of a Quaker 
Member tendering his affirmation instead of an oath, in the ordinary 
Business of the House we place it on record. When the book was 


presented for each of the members to hold it with his right hand previous 
to administering the oath,— 


* The Speaker rose and said that he was sure he was doing no more than 
his duty in calling the attention of the House to the situation in which 
it was now for the first time placed. The reduced list of 11 members to 
form the committee had been returned, and were now required to be sworn 
at the table under a particular oath prescribed by the act. One Hon. 
Member who had been so returned, the House had already decided to be 
entitled to discharge his duties as a Member of that House on making his 
solemn affirmation at the table, instead of taking and subscribing the usual 
oaths. The question, however, for the House to consider was, whether 
that decision necessarily comprehended the duties to be performed by the 
Hon. Member in Select Committees appointed under a special Act of Par- 
liament, and whether an affirmation was, according to that Act for regu- 
lating the Trial of controverted Elections, equivalent to the oath therein 
prescribed to be taken ? 


‘ Mr. O’Connext moved that the affirmation of Mr. Pease be taken in- 
stead of an oath. The principle which the House had already decided, ex- 
empted the Hon. Member from taking the oath on his admission into the 
House, and the principle having been decided, it seemed to follow that the 
exemption extended to this particular statute. The Acts of Parliament 
all went the full length of substituting an affirmation, by the people called 
Quakers, for an oath in all cases, with particular exceptions, which were 
detailed, and the present was certainly not an exception. 


* The Speaker inquired what were the excepted cases? 


* Mr. O’Conne tt said that the exceptions were in all criminal cases— 
serving on juries, and in cases of holding emolumentary offices under the 
Crown. The present case did not come within these exceptions, and there- 
fore the former decision of the House must prevail. He therefore moved 
that the affirmation of Mr. Pease be received. 


‘ The Speaker hoped the Hon, and Learned Gentleman would not con- 
ceive that he had improperly called the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject (hear) and also that he would pardon him for the seemingly disorderly 
manner in which he had called upon the Hon. and Learned Gentleman to 
state the exceptions, one of which had never crossed his (the Speaker's) 
mind. He must, however, remind the House, that the proceedings of the 
Committee might result in criminal consequences to the parties, and 


therefore it was desirable the House should act deliberately, with a view 
to maintain its own dignity, 


‘Mr. O’Connecthad not thrown out anything that did not recognize the 
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propriety of the interference of the chair in the present instance; he felt, in 
common with the House, that it was consistent with the entire duty of the 
Speaker. (Hear.) He had the acts now before him, which fully out 
his former statement, and he would merely add, that it would be a strange 
anomaly to suppose that the House, after allowing a Member to take his 
seat on making his affirmation, would say that he was unfit to discharge 
the functions of a Member of the House. (Hear, hear.) : 
‘Sir R. Pee said, that if such anomaly existed, it ought to be regulated 
Act of Parliament. He was of opinion that the present case did not nee 
within the exceptions stated, and the same rule on which the Hon. Member 
had been enabled to sit as a Member of the House, ought to enable him to 
perform all the duties of a Member. 


* Mr. Gopson said that he would refer the House to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 22 Geo. II, c. 46, wherein it is enacted, that in all cases in which 
an oath is required by an Act of Parliament already passed, or “ hereafter 
to be passed,” the affirmation of a Quaker may be substituted. 


* Lord Morpeta rejoiced at the accidental occurrence of this day, because 
it bore so strongly upon the motion which he should submit to-morrow, for 
leave to bring in a bill to set at rest this subject. He understood the only 
disqualification now affecting Quakers, was requiring oaths to be taken by 
jurors and persons holding offices under the Crown. 

‘Mr. J. Jnavis observed that Quakers were unable to serve on civil juries, 
and that lately one of that persuasion had sat on a criminal jury at the 
sessions Old Bailey, when a conviction was had, and the man sentenced to 
death. (‘ Hear,’ and ‘ Question.’) 

* Lord ALTHoRP was decidedly of opinion that the case came within the 

rinciple already decided by the House. By the same right by which the 
on. Member had taken his seat, on making his affirmation, was he en- 
titled to serve on the Committee. (Hear, hear.) 


* The Speaker said that as the attention of the House had been called to 
the subject, upon which, from what he had heard, he concluded that no 
difference of opinion existed, it would perhaps be more expedient if the 
Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin should make no motion, but that 
the clerk should swear the other Members on the Committee, and take the 
affirmation of the Hon. Member for Durham, entering it upon the records 
br such was done with the consent and approbation of the House. (Hear, 

ear.) 


‘Mr, O’ConneE tL said that, perceiving such to be the prevailing sentiment 
of the House, he should, with leave, ~~ his eo (Hear) 


* The oaths were then administered in the usual way, and Mr. Pease made 
his affirmation.’ 

The other business of the i was, generally, devoid of interest. 
The subject of Irish v cy, by the immigration of the unemployed 
Irish poor into England, was touched on—and brought incidentally in 
its train, many observations on the necessity of Poor Laws for Ireland, 

Mr. R. Parmer moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
law relative to the passing of Irish vagrants, with a view to its amends 
ment, and to report their opinion thereon to the House, 

‘Mr. Suaney thought that the only remedy for the evil, was to find em. 
t. for the Irish labourer at home. tecasese a rival with the 
nglish labourer, in the market of labour here, but there was no doubt suf. 
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ficient work could be found for him in his own country. That being 
Eagland would no longer be inundated with Irish labourers. He 
mot eppose the motion, but he considered the plan he had pointed out the 
enly true remedy for the evils ined of. There was an apparent in- 
erease in the population of Ireland, because several places enumerated in 
the returns of 1831, were not included in those of 182} ; but the population 


of Ireland, like the negro population of the West Indies, was, de- 
creasing. He Sopents heard in that House cant about the undant 
ulation of Ireland; but Mr. Senior bad calculated that Ireland was 


to maintain a population of 19,000,000. How, then, could the popu- 
Jation he redundant when it amounted to only 8,000,00U? The case of 
Ireland would be coming before Parliament again and again, in every 
possible shape, until something was done to identify the ay eg of the 
soil with the country. The hon. member for the 7 of Meath, talked 
of the poor-laws affording people employment in Ireland. He could under- 
stand that poor-laws could give the people food, but not employment. In 
England 8,000,000/. were paid annually in poor-rates, which was equal to 
ene half of all that was paid for the support of the army, navy, and all the 
establishments of the country, from the king down to the lowest constable ; 
but if the report of the poor-law commissioners might be credited, this large 
expenditure ef money produced but little comfort and happiness.’ 


The Committee was agreed to and appointed ; and the next subject 
introduced was the M e of the King, relative to the Crown-lands, 
which will be found recorded in the “ Business of the House of Com- 
mons.” A Committee was also appointed, to examine into the state 
and revenue of this large public property, on which Mr. Harvey 
made the following observations :— 


* He was much pleased that the government had resolved to appoint a 
Committee on this subject; because, as he had a notice upon the paper ofa 
motion relative to it next week, it would save him much personal trouble, 
and the House considerable time. The only ground of regret was, that as 
the surrender of this proyerty by His Majesty formed a prominent topic in 
His Majesty's address to Parliament at the commencement of his reign, 
and was much dwelt upon by the then Ministers as an instance of the 
liberal conduct of His Majesty, and as the House was always prompt to 
acquiesce in the wishes of His Majesty, particularly on such a subject as 
this, two years and a half had been suffered to elapse without the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. The noble lord had expressed an opinion that the 
value of the Crown lands was much exaggerated. When a subject was 
involved in darkness, and persons were compelled to form their own 
conjectures respecting it, there was a probability that exaggeration 
might exist; but when he looked at the great establishment at. White 
hall, and the number of distinguished persons who from time to 
time did not besitate to fill the useful but subordinate offices of land- 
surveyors, he could not but think the ar in question was of 
great megnitude.- He firmly believed that the property was of 
great value, though the aristoeracy had considerably diminished its 
amount since it was surrendered to the people by George the Third. 
He did not hesitate to say that some of the noblest portions of this property 
had been obtained by some of the first families in the kingdom for ve 
suspicious consideration. It would afford some idea of the extent of thi 

y to state that the sum received as rental from 1795. to 1806 wa 
2,874,521, of which only 8,624/. found its way into the public Exchequer 
and from 1826 to 1829 the sum received was 1,500,000/., of which not 
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was worth trying. With ‘ 
be joted, he exposted bet little soot te toh Seine 
be better to appoint a commission to take evidence im 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Mar 8. 


The business of the House was, this evening, conducted with so 
little opposition of any kind, thai it was quite a calm sitting, till near 
the end, when one division took place, which we shall name in its 
proper place. 

Lord Morrets obtained leave to bring in a Bill to enable 
Quakers and Moravians to make an affirmation in all cases where an 
oath is at present received. We hope the time is approaching whem 
this substitution of solemn affirmation for oaths will be extended ta 
the whole community, and that persons of every sect will be 
on the same privileged footing with the Quakers, Moravians, and Se- 
paratisis, to whom the exemption is now confined. 


Mr. W. Broveuam also obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the 
general registration of Deeds, in an Office to be prepared for that 
purpose in London, thongh Mr. Stricktanp contended that it was 
@ mere “law patronage job,” which would cost the country 500,0002, 


The pension of Lord Dunglass was next brought forward by Mr. 
Hume ; of the speeches on which the following is a report : 


‘Mr. Hume, pursuant to notice, rose “ to call in question the right of his 
late Majesty to grant a pension to Lord Dunglass.” His main object waa 
to bring strikingly before the House and the public those instances of 
unmerited and costly sinecures by which this country had been so 
lung abused and impoverished. The House and the public were, perhaps, 
not prepared to hear that the offices of Justices in Eyre, two in number— 
perfect sinecures, in the possession of noble families—had cost the country 
since its institution, in 1696, nearly fifty millions of money (hear), the-re- 
eeipts being 45,923,200/. in 125 years. (Hear.) Then there was the pen- 
sion of Speaker Onslow, which cost the country 16,300/., the interest of 
which for the period he and his son enjoyed it would make a sum of 
373,000/. of the public money. for one pension. In 1792 a sinecure office 
was given to Home, which, though only 276/. 10s. per annum, cost 
the an 36,3601., he having received it for 22 years. son of that 
Lord Home enjoyed another sinecure, the exposure of which was an object 
of the tmotion. The chief business of the Barons of the Exchequer 
in Scotland was the disbursement and management of the hereditary reve- 
nues of the Crown in that country. On dooking into the items of that dis 
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bursement, he found Lord Dunglass was set down 3001. a-year as “ Cham- 
berlain of Ettrick Forest.” (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) Now it was attempted 
to be represented that that salary was a reduced one, from 500J. to 3001. ; 
whereas the fact was, the original salary of the office was 500 “ punds 
Scotch ;”—that is, 8/. 12s. English sterling ; so that in point of fact, so far 
from it being a reduced salary, the noble lord was receiving 3001. when all 
he was entitled to was 8/. 12s. (Hear.) As the sovereign had no right 
over the hereditary income of the Crown beyond his own life, he had no 
right to grant this office to Lord Dunglass for the term of Lord Dunglass’s 
life; for, if Lord Dunglass’s life extended beyond the period of the Sove- 
reign’s who made the grant, it was evident that his holding it after that 
Sovereign’s demise, interfered with the rights of the individual who suc- 
ceeded to the crown. He contended that the House ought to put an end 
to this useless mode of applying the public money to offices which were 
without any substantial duties to perform. As he understood that the 
government had no objection to accede to this motion, he would conclude 
by moving that an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying 
that the law officers of the Crown be directed to inquire into the validit 
of the right of Lord Dunglass to hold the office of Chamberlain of Ettric 
Forest, under the appointment of Geo. IV., after the demise of that sove+ 
reign, in order to have it decided by the courts of law in Scotland. 


‘An hon. Memper, (name unknown) in seconding the motion, observed 
that this appointment, made by a late administration, had created great 
dissatisfaction in Scotland, as had also another appointment, made by the 
present administration,—he alluded to the recent appointment of a governor 
to Berwick Castle, where there was only a single gun, and that honey- 
combed, to be found upon the ramparts.’ (Hear, hear.) 


‘The Lorp Apvocare said that his own opinion was, that this grant was 
illegal ; but he thought that it would be indecorous in the house to adjudi- 
cate upon it, and to deprive the noble lord of it in his absence, and without 
hearing what he might have to urge in support of it. He was therefore of 
opinion that the best plan which the House could follow, would be the 
atloption of the motion of the hon. member for Middlesex. It was certainly 
a curious thing to give Lord Dunglass £300 a-year, for the collection of 

uit-rents which did not amount to more than a year. (Hear, hear.) 
tt was unfortunate for the noble lord that this appointment of £300 a year, 
had not been a pension upon the Scotch pension-list; for in that case he 
might have continued to hold out, inasmuch as the pensions on that list, 
which he thought expired with the sovereign, had been continued by the 
liberality of Parliament. 


An hon. Memser (name unknown) said that Lord Dunglass was at pre- 
sent upon the Continent, but from what he knew of his noble friend, he 
was certain that if he were present he would express the strongest desire to 
have a full investigation instituted into-this matter.’ 

After a few words from Mr. Hume, the motion was agreed to. 

In Committee on the London Police Office Bill, Mr. Pease 
moved the insertion of a clause empowering magistrates to punish 
persons who kept places for bear-baiting, dog-fighting, and other 
cruel sports, as well as those who assisted at them, such practices 
having a great tendency to demoralize the people: but it was lost in 
a division by a majority of 4. 


Several Bills relating to 5 processes were advanced a stage; and 


y gs of the day being disposed of, the House adjourned at two 
o'clock. 
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MINORITY 


Of 71 (tellers included) who voted on the 3d of May for Mr. Hume’s mo- 
tion to reduce the vote from 3,168,216/. 14s. 1d. to 2,888,7721., to effect a 
reduction on the number of men and officers, which now stands at 89,000 





to 70,329, being the average number maintained in the years 1822, 
1823, and 1824. For the reduction, 7] ; against it, 239. : 


. England. Hawes, B. Trelawney, W. L.S. Fitzsimon, C. 
Aglionby, H. A. Hawkins, J. H. Thompson, Ald, —_ Lalor, P. 
Attwood, T. Humphery, J. Turner, W. O’Brien, C. 
Bainbridge, E.T. Jervis, J. Vincent, Sir F, O’Connell, D. 
Beauclerk, Major Lennard, Sir T,B, Wood, G. W. O’Connell, M. 
Bolling, W. Lister, C, Walter, J. O'Connell, C, 
Briggs, R. Lloyd, J. H. Warburton, H. O'Connell, J. 
Briscoe, J. [. Methuen, P. Watkins, J. L. O’Connell, M, 
Buckingham, J.S. Morrison, J. Wason, R: O'Connor, F, 
Buller, C. Palmer, Gen, Scotland. Roche, W. 
Clay, W. Parrott, J. Gillon, W. D. Ruthven, E, S. 
Ewart, W. Philips, M. Maxwell, Sir J. Ruthven, E. 
Faithfull, G. Potter, R. Maxwell, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Fellowes, H. A. W. Pryce, P. Oswald, J. 

Fellowes, Hon. N. Robinson,G,R. Wallace, R, TELLER. 
Fielden, J. Romilly, J. Ireland. Hume, J. 
Gaskell, D. Romilly, E. Bellew, R. M. 

Grote, G, Staveley, J. K. Blake, M. PatreD OFF. 
Guest, J. J. Strutt, E. Finn, W. F. Molesworth, Sir W. 


Guise, Sir B, W. Thicknesse, R. Fitzgerald, T. 





REMEDY FOR IRREGULARITIES IN THE SUPPLY OF THE 
PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


Several Letters having been addressed to us, complaining of the irregu- 
larity of the delivery of Tus Pantiamentary Review, we take this ocea- 
sion to say that the Work is always sent to press on pa sary 
which is the reason why the Reports of the Debates close with Wed: s 
proceedings in each week ;—that the Numbers are then folded, stitched, and 
covered, early on Friday morning ;—and the whole required by the 
large Bookie in the Trade is uniformly ready by noon ;—so that 
Country Booksellers who receive weekly parcels London, either by 
Friday’s or pyr dk arr may obtain Tue Paruiamentary Review 
as readily as any Publication. The only remedy, therefore, for those 
who are not regularly supplied, is to change their Bookseller, and order it 
from some other ; as in no one instance since the Work was commenced, has 
it ever failed to be ready for publication on Friday,—in consequence of which 
it is ways to be had in all the large towns within 200 miles of London, on 
the afternoon or evening of Saturday, the day of publication in London. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Leave of Absence. 


Leave of absence.——To Mr. Ayshford Sanford, a fortnight. 
Leave of absence. ——To Sir Harry Neale, three weeks. 


Royal Message. 
Message from the King,——presented by Lord Viscount Althorp, and read by 
Mr. Speaker, as follows :— 


WILLIAM R. 

His Majesty, being desirous that an Inquiry should be made into the state and 
conditien of the Woods, Forests, and Land enues belonging to the Crown, 
in order that the same may be rendered as beneficial and productive as possible, 
recommends it te the House of Commons to take the subject of these Revenues 
into their early consideration, with a view to the adoption of the most effectual 
means for the attainment of this important object. aint 

Resolutions reported. 

‘That the Duty of Stamps now payable in Great Britain aud Ireland respec- 
tively upon every Receipt or Discharge given for or upon the payment of any 
sum of money not amounting to £5, shall cease and determine. 

‘ That the Duties of Stamps now payable on any Advertisement, shall cease and 
determine ; and that, in lieu thereof, there shall be charged upon every Advere 
tisement contained in any Gazette or other Newspaper, or contained in or 
published with any Periodical Paper, or in or with any Pamphlet or Literary 


Work, s. d, 
’ If printed and published in Great Britain, a Duty of ° >. 8 
If printed and published in Ireland,a Duty of . : - 1 Q 


Election Committees. 


Galway Town Election,——House informed that the Committee had determined, 

That Andrew Henry Lynch, esquire, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Town and County of the Town of Galway: 

That Lachlan Maclachlan, esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to serve in 

_ this present Parliament for the said Town and County : 

That Martin Joseph Blake, esquire, is duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned @ Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the said Town and 
County. 

Bristol City Election, House informed that the Committee have determined, 

"That Sir Richard Rawlinson Vyvyan, baronet, and James Evan Baillie, 
esquire, are duly elected Citizens to serve in this present Parliament for the 
City of Bristol: 

Salisbury Election.—— House informed that the Committee had determined, 

That Wadham Wyndham, esquire, is not duly elected a Citizen to serve in 
this present Parliament for the said City of New Sarum: 

That the honorable Duncombe Pleydell Bouverie is duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned a Citizen to serve in this present Parliament for the said 
city ef New Sarum. 

Linlithgow Election.——Honse informed that the Committee had determined, 

That the Honourable Sir Alexander Hope és duly elected a Knight to serve 
in this present Parliament for the county of Linlithgow. 

Lincoln City Election.—House informed that the Committee bave determined, 

That Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, esquire, is duly elected a Citizen 
to serve in this present Parliament for the city of Lineoln. 

Hertford Borough Eleetion.—— Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do not issue his Ware 
rant for a new Writ for the electing of two Burgesses to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough of Hertford before Wednesday 15th May. 
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First recognition of Quakers’ Affirmations. 

Celeraine Borough Election.—— Parties being returned to the Bar, the reduced 
List was delivered in, and the same was called over, as follows:—Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Irton, Mr. Brotherton, Lord Viscount Sandon, Sir Stephen Glynue, Mr. 
Parrott, Mr. Chetwynd, Mr. Pease, Mr. Chaytor, Mr. Thicknesse, Mr. Macleod : 

And the Members of the Committee being, as usual, come to the table to be 
sworn, and Mr. Joseph Pease, a Quaker, being one of the said members, Mr. 
Speaker submitted to the House whether Mr. Pease was capable of serving on 
the said Election Committee without having been sworn :— Act [22 Geo.3, c, 46.) 
and Report (11th February 1833] from Select Committee on Quakers’ Affiema- 
tion, read:—Whereupon the House, being unanimously of opinion that Mr. 
Pease was eapable of serving :—The rest uf the Committee were sworn; and 
Mr. Pease made his solemn Affirmation as follows : 

‘ I, Joseph Pease, being one of the people called Quhkers, do solemaly, sin- 
cerely, and truly affirm, that I will well and truly try the matter of the Petition, 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for the Rerough of Coleraine, 
and a true judgment give according to the evidence,’ 

Notices of Motion. 

Sir John Byng.——To move that the House will take into consideration the 
Special Report from the Committee on the Newry Election.—— [Deferred till 
Wednesday 8th May.] 

Mr, Rotch.——Bill to alter the Law of Forfeiture, with a view to deprive Sherifis 
of the power of seizing the goods of convicted felons, whereby indigent famities 
are often brought to utter ruin, and thrown upon their parishes for relief. —— 
[Tuesday 28th May.} 

Mr. Cobbett,——-To move a Resolution for the House to present an humble Ad- 
dress to His Majesty, praying His Majesty to be graciously pleased to remove 
the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel from his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council, on aceount of the proceedings of the said Right Honourable Ba- 

5 aes to the Currency Acts of 1819, 1822, and 1826.—[ Monday 13th 
May 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore.——Corn Laws.—[{ Monday 13th May.] 

Mr. Gillon. To move, That it is objectionable in principle, and politieally in- 
expedient, that the possession of any spiritual or ecclesiastical office or dignity, 
‘should entitle any n to sit in either House of the Legislature, and that any 
law or custom ps erring such right ought to be speedily abrogated.—[ Defer- 
red from Thursday 9th May till Wednesday 19th June. | 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore.——Select Committee to consider the propriety of pro- 
moting and extending a system of Emigration, through the means of 
arising from the sale of waste lands in the Colonies in North America and 
Australia.—{ Deferred from-Thursday 23d May till Tuesday 4th June.] 

Mr. Lloyd Watkins. Resolution for the repeal of the whole Duty on Malt, and 

. for the imposition of such a Duty on Beer and Spirits, as may cover the defi- 
ciency.—-[Monday 13th May.] 

Mr. O’Connell.—— Bill to disfranehise the County of the Town of Carrickfergus. 
{Thersday 16th May.} 

Mr. Pryme.—— Bill to repeal so much of the Act of 41 Geo, 3, ¢. 63, as may pre- 
vent persons in holy orders, not holding benefices with eure of souls, from being 
elected to and sitting in Parliament.—({ Wednesday Sth June. } 

Mr. Pryme. ——In Committee on Irish Church Reform Bill, 1st. to move a clanse 
for gradually excluding the three Irish Bishops from seats in the House of 
Lerds, in right of their Bishopricks ; 2d. Also to propose the reduction of the 
annual value of lish Bishopricks, on the next aveidance, to a sum not excced- 
ing five thousand pounds, and of Irish Archbishopricks to a sum not exceeding 
six thousand pounds. 

Mr. Tennyson.—— In Committee on Assessed Taxes Acts, to move Resolution to 

the House and Winslow ‘l'axes.—[ Monday 13th May.] 

Sir Samuel Whatley. —— Resolution for the repeal of the Taxes upom Houses and 

Windows,—[ Wednesday 15th May.] 
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Mr. Bernal. ——Resolution founded on the Evidence taken before the Committee 
on the Election for the Borough of Hertford.—{ Wednesday 15th May.] 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer.——On going into the Committee of Supply, to move, 
That the House go into a Committee of the whole House, to take into consider- 
ation the state of the expenditure of the Country, with a view very considerably 
to reduce the same.—[{Monday 20th May.] 

Mr. Roebuck. ——T hat this House will, with the smallest delay possible, consider 
of the means of establishing a system of National Education.—[‘Tucsday 
2ist May.] 

Sir William Ingilby.——Select Committee to inquire into the expediency of a 
total repeal of the Malt Duty.—[deferred from Tuesday 7th May till Thursday 
23d May.] 

Mr. selves O’Connor. To move, That the present condition of the Poor of 
Ireland requires the immediate consideration of the Legislature, with a view to 
an enactment, which would relieve the present distress, and provide for their 
future support.—[Thursday 30th May.] 

Mr. Fitzgerald.——Bill for the better transmission of property in certain cases in 
Ireland, by enabling persons there, where the assets do not exceed £200, to 
take out Probate to Wills or Letters of Administration to such assets before the 
Assistant Barristers of the respective counties in that Kingdom,—{Thursday 
30th May.]} 

Mr. Finch.——Motion for the suppression of Political Unions.—{deferred till 
Thursday 27th June.) 

Mr. Gillon.——Before going into Committee on Church Temporalities (Ireland) 
Bill, to move an instruction, that the revenues of that Church be applied to 
purposes of general utility, after the demise of the present Incumbents,— 
{Monday 13th May.] , 

Mr. Emerson Teunant.——In Committee on Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, 
to move, That, as the majority of the Curates of tne Established Church in Ire- 
land, are at present inadequately remunerated for their services, in any alterae 
tion which the Legislature may see fit to make in the distribution of the reve- 
nue of the Establishment, due regard should be had to the securing of a com- 
petent provision for their support.—[ Monday ]3th May.] 

Sir Francis Vincent. ——Select Committee, to consider the expediency and practi- 
cability of introducing a Bill to enable persons pledging goods to insure them 
against losses by or. eeret till Tuesday 14th May.| 

Mr. Haleomb.——To call the attention of the House to the existing state of the 
Poor Laws of England, and for leave to bring in Bills for the amendment of the 
same.—[deferred till Thursday 16th May.] 

Sir Richard Bulkeley.——To call the attention of the House to the Report of the 
on) Committee on Post communication with Ireland.—[Tuesday 11th 
June. 











Petitions presented. 
Military Flogging.——Petition of Inhabitants of Liverpool, for the abolition 
thereof. 


Hand-loom Weaving.———Petitions for the appointment of a Board of Trade for 
the regulation of that department of the Trade ;—of Hand-loom Weavers in 
Newton near Ayr ;—of Thomas Baird, Provost of the Borough of Pollokshaws; 
—of Hand-loom Weavers of Saltcoats ;—of Crosshill ;—of West Kilbride ;—of 
Largs ;—of Maybole ;—of St. Evox ;—of Monckton and Prestwick ;—of Beith ; 
of Galston ;—of Neilstown ;—of Ochiltree ;—of Girvan ;—of Tarbolton ;—of 
Mauchline ;—of Catrine Parish of Sorn ;—and, of Kilwinning. 

Sale of Beer Act. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Bewdley, for the repeal thereof. 

Beer Shops.—-—Petitions praying to be placed on the same footing as the 
Licenced Victuallers ;—of Retail Brewers and Retailers of Beer in Reading; 
~—of Samuel Cheese, of Flora Tea-gardens, Bayswater ;—of Thomas Robinson, 
< Praed Street, Paddington ;—and, of James Bodman, Bridge Row, Pad- 

ington. 

House and Window Tax.——Petition of Inhabitant Householders of the City of 
Gloucester, for the repeal thereof, 
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Prisoners’ Defence.——Petition of Inhabitants of Londonderry, for providing 
Counsel to Prisoners charged with acts of a felonious nature. 

Timber and Deals, Petition of Merchants, Traders, and Ship-owners of Lon. 
donderry, praying that no additional Duty may be laid on Timber and Deals 
brought from the British Colonies. 

Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill.——Petition of County Cess Payers of Donaghedy, 
taking notice of the Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill, and suggesting certain altera- 
tions therein; referred to the Committee on the Bill. 

Tithes ( Ireland.) Petition of Inhabitants of Keelganylander, for the extinction 
the 


reof. 

Church in Ireland Bill.——Petitions against; of the Archdeacon and Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Wilts ;—of Members of the United Church of England 
and Ireland residing in the Archdeaconry of Surrey ;—and, of Protestants of 
Killoscully. 

House and Window Tax.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed ;—of Maidstone ;—of Bridgewater ;—of Dumfries ;— 
and, of Householders of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford. 

Municipal Corporations. —— Petitions for electing their own Corporate Officers 
—of Inhabitants of Launceston ;—of Leeds ;—and, of Bridgewater; ref 
to the Select Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

Jews. ——— Petitions for the removal of civil disabilities affecting the Jews ;—of 
Persons of the Christian faith in Southwark ;—in Brighton ;—in Birmingham 
~—in Leeds ;—of Inhabitants of Swansea ;—and, of Israelites, Inhabitants of 


Swansea. 

Tithes (Ireland). ——Petition of Inhabitants of Derby, for the extinction thereof. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for the repeal or alteration thereof ;—of Inha- 
bitants ef Worfield ;—and, of Saffron Walden, 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petition of Critics Mechanics, Labourers, and Inhabit. 
ants of Reading against the repeal thereof. 

Protestant Dissenters. Petitions for relief from disabilities affecting them ;— 
of Protestant Dissenters of the Borough of Lancaster ;—of Duke’s Alley Chapel, 
Bolton ;—and, of Ebenezer Chapel, Leeds. 

eo rene of Inhabitants of Burton-upon-Trent, for the abolition 
thereo 

Stamps on Receipts. ——Petition of Merchants, Traders, and Inhabitants of Leith, 
for the repeal thereof, 

Poor Laws ( Ireland.) ——Petition of Inhabitants of Dumfries, for the introduction 
of Poor Laws into Ireland. 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Sheffield, 
signed by upwards of 11,000 Inhabitants after a Public Meeting convened by 
the authorities of the Town. 

Assessed Taxes.———Petition of Inhabitants of Grantham, for the repeal thereof, 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill——Petition of Inhabitants of Whalley, Billington, 
and Harwood, against. 

Corn Laws.——Petition of Ebenezer Elliot, of Sheffield, for the repeal thereof. 

Taxation.——Petitions for relief from Taxation ;—of Inhabitants of Sheffield, 
signed by upwards of 8,000 Inhabitants ;—of Rotherham ;—of Holbeach ;—of 
Owners and Occupiers of Land, and Inhabitants of Shipdham. 

Protestant Dissenters.——Petitions for relieving Dissenters with respect to Mar- 
riages, Parochia] Rates, and Registration ;—of Protestant. Dissenters of the 
Methodist New Connexion at Sheffield ;—of Protestant Dissenters of Northwich 
and Middlewich ;—and, of Independents of Stalybridge ; referred to the Select 
Committee on Parochial Registrations. 

Liberty of the Press (East Indies.)\——Petition of Joseph Hamilton, of Annadale 
ry 2 seat for adopting measures to secure the liberty of the Press in the 

Indies, 

Sale of Beer Act.—=Petition of Inhabitants of Stockport, against the repeal 

thereof, and for putting the Sale of Beer on a footing of equal freedom with the 

Sale of ardent Spirits; referred to the Select Committee on the Sale of Beer. 





THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 





IMPOLICY OF ANY USURY LAWS TO LIMIT THE RATE 
OF INTEREST OF MONEY. 


Tue laws against Usury, rendering it penal to receive more than a 
certain legally limited rate of interest for the use of money, still re- 
main on the statute-book of nd, though numerous attempts 
have been made to repeal them. ether the first Session of 
Reformed Parliament of England will see their abolition, we will 
hardly venture to say; as, after the many sound and reasonable 
motions already brought forward and lost in the present Session, it 
would be hazardous to give any opinion as to the probable success or 
failure of any motion or measure whatever. Conceiving it probable, 
however, that the attention of the Government, and of the publi 
may be drawn to this question before the Session closes—and being 
anxious on this, as well as on other topics, to be rather in advance 
than im arrear of public opinion, we devote a few pages to the de- 
velopment of our long entertained and deliberate views on this subject, 


Christian theology has long proscribed the custom of lending money 
on interest. This was but natural. In the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, loans were only made from the rich to the Bai the poor 
borrowed in order to subsist. It was natural, then, lending on 
interest should be condemned by a religion which inculcated charity, 
and made it the basis of all duties. To be consistent, however, 
Theology ought not to have confined itself merely to the forbidding 
the loan of money on interest, but ought also to have struck with the 
same anathema all contracts of sale in which the poor were to be pur- 
chasers. The absurdity of this was too glaring; logic was therefore 
sacrificed, and the proscription was limited to the loan of money on in- 
terest. We must seek for the source of this proscription, which now 
ap to us so strange, in an almost inevitable exaggeration of the 
sublime precept of charity. 


In penetrating into the laws, Theology did not mark the dis- 
tinction between duties which belong only to the moral system, 
and those of which the law ought to prescribe the accomplishment ; 
every moral duty became a legal obligation, every offence was trans- 
formed into a crime. Such was the natural result of the confusion of 
the civil and religious orders. 

Lending money on interest, amongst ether sins, was prohibited 
this civil lawn, an sooth an hy. the canons ; the Keim auel aut 
with severe penalties, and denounced to the hatred of the public under 


the infamous name of usurers. 
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at this epoch, a of borrowers, took no steps to wet 
aside the decree of the Church on the loan of money at interest. They 
not to violate the law by borrowing. And still less to make 

po acer tt yment. The lenders, exposed to the 
endurance of every ki injury and ill-treatment, in lieu of pay- 
ment, were obliged to exact enormous interests. This excited 
eee aan ae them among the public; the slave of its 
prejudices—the multitude—heaped on the that. blame, of 
which, in reality, the conduct of the debtors was the true cause. 
Added to which, during the middle ages, the principal money-lenders 


were Jews; and to the contempt attached to the pro 
“~ ee the reprobation with which the whole Jewish race was 
icted. 

Things changed with the progress of commerce. Commerce lives 
but by credit, and commercial credit has this peculiarity, that it em- 
riches the borrower as much as the lender, and often even in a still 
greater proportion. Merchants were, consequently, interested in 
obtaining a revocation of the laws which prohibited loans. The 
barons, thinking little for the future, and caring only for the debts 
which they had contracted, were delighted at being enabled to throw 
them off by bankruptcy ;—this was, for a long time, the course pur- 
sued by governments; but the same method could not suit the 
interests of merchants, who always require to possess the power of 
borrowing, and can only obtain advantageous loans by securing invio- 
late the rights of the lenders. The laws against usury, that is to say, 
against lending money on interest, entirely put a stop to credit, by cub. 
stituting charity in the place of commercial contracts. From the 
moment that commercial interests assumed an importance in the state, 
one of the necessary effects of such a revolution of society was the 
authorising stipulations for interest. 


It was under Elizabeth that the loan of money on interest was 
finally made legal in England. The parliamentary statute which 
authorised it, sufficiently marks the situation in which the legislature 
then found itself. In the enactment of the statute, the lending of 
money on interest is declared legal, whilst the preamble qualifies it. as 
a horrible and detestable sin, absolutely forbidden by the law of God. 
In France, until the Revolution, it was only permitted on condition 
of the alienation of the capital in perpetuity ; but custom tolerated 
what was proscribed by law ; like all other absurd laws it was violated 
in a thousand different ways ; its rigorous execution would have anni- 
‘hilated commerce, the slightest attempt to enforce it caused such dis- 
order that the supreme authority was compelled to interfere, and com- 
mand that the laws should remain dormant. Always eluded, it was 
not, however, expressly revoked; but by the decree of the 2d of 
October, 1780, which permitted stipulations for interest without an 
alienation of the principal, without its being understood as an iane- 
vation of the usages of commerce. in the Sth Thermidor, year IV. 
of the Republic, another law proclaimed, “ that in fature every citizen 


: 
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was free to make any contract: that should . good to him, and 
that the obligation to which he might should be 


executed in the terms and to the amount stipulated,” 

The legality of lending money on interest, is not now a disputed 

uestion rec far oats islature has abandoned the cause of the 

logians and jurisconsults. Their arguments were too weak to 

endure examination, and lave long since received their mortal blow 
from political economy. Nothing can be more absurd than the rea- 
sonings put forward by them on the subject. Their principal reason 
for interdicting it is the unproductive nature of money itself. “ Ani- 
mals reproduce their species,” said the adversaries of loans: “a 
engenders sheep; but a piece of money gives not birth to another 
piece of money.” The penetration of learned personages did 
not extend so far as to discover that with money, sheep and other 
things susceptible of rendering a profit to their possessors might be 
procured. 


But in removing the interdiction which had been placed on the 
lending of money on interest, governments did not give it full liberty ; 
arate of interest was fixed above which it was made illegal to lend, 
In England, absolute liberty on this point has never existed. In 
France, it enjoyed a reign of some years; but, ancient prejudices 
were soon revived ; and the civil code, by the act of establishing a 
legal interest, stamped them with its sanction. Such is the system 
which now prevails: the act of lending money at a higher rate than 
that determined by the law, is a crime punishable by the tribunals of 
justice,—and latterly, especially, processes and condemnations are 
constantly multiplying. 


Whilst this practice of lending money on interest was altogether 
forbidden by the laws, every loan on the condition of interest was 
usurious, every gg tpn a usurer. Since the laws have changed, 
the signification of the words usurer and usury have undergone an 
analogous change; he only is now considered a usurer who exceeds 
in his contracts the limits traced out by the legislature. 


In fixing a legal interest, governments have at various periods acted 
under different views. At first they imagined that they might deter- 
mine at their will the rate of interest, and that to effect this, a simple 
decree, worded and promulgated in the form willed by them would be 
sufficient. Afterwards, as they believed a low rate of interest to be in 
itself a good thing, they endeavoured, with the intention of favouring 
the accumulation of public riches, to fix that rate below the current 
interest which was established by the free exercise of commerce. This 
political conception, recommended in England, towards the end of the 
17th century, by several distinguished writers, is now appreciated ac- 
cording to its just value; amongst those who govern, there are no 
longer any, with the exception of a few uninformed men who believe 
that the rate of interest can be diminished by violence. It is now 
almost a popular axiom that society no longer submits to be thus 
fashioned at the will of governments. 
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In the t age the legislature no longer indulges the absurd idea, 
of adie seducing: course of interest. What then is its object 
in establishing a legal rate of interest at all? It is this: many 
sons entertain an opinion, that if unlimited li were allowed in 
stipulations of interest, serious evils would arise it to society. 
These evils are very imperfectly defined, but they are commposhenss 
in the word Usury,—va kind of traditional phantom, against whi 
under pain of being wanting in .™ to his ancestors, e 
citizen is bound to arm himself. There is, they say, but one me 
of preventing the crime of Usury ; which is to determine a reasona 
rate of interest, according to the current standard of commerce; and 
to interdict, severely, under pain of heavy prnaniine all contracts at a 
higher rate. This wise precaution can only serve as a barrier to. the 
fortunes of individuals, prove a source of mit, to borrowers, and, in 
fact, be prejudicial to the public morals. Such is the spirit in which 
the law is now conceived ; the question at present is not the prohibi- 
tion of loans on interest, or the reduction of the natural course of 
interest, but merely the prevention of contracts which the law 
nounces before-hand to be unreasonable: the opposition of a 
barrier to a rate of interest, which the legislature, a better judge of 
affairs of individuals than they themselves, declare, in virtue of their 
superior wisdom and more enlightened experience, to be excessive. 


Is this assumption of the legislature well founded ? Is it right, in 
fixing a rule for stipulations of this nature, and L panieting such as 
violate this rule? are the points to be now examined. This question, 
always one of high importance, is now, however, an object of most 
especial attention. 


Before entering on a comparison of the otrategy and disadvan- 
which result from the crime of usury, one idea naturally offers 
itself to the mind, which is, that the contract designated under the 
name of loan, is the only one in which the legislature so officiousl 
charges itself with guiding the judgment of the parties concerned in rd 
It has never occurred to its members to fix a reasonable rate for the let- 
ting of houses, or rent of lands, or to punish as a usurer, any one who, 
for a lease, should stipulate for higher terms. They never interfere 
in regulating the price of merchandise, but ge ly leave the pur- 
chasers to settle their own conditions with the sellers, and take no fur- 
ther part than to enforce the execution of the engagements contracted. 
Every one acknowledges the propriety of thus acting, and feels that 
to attempt to subject all traffic to a legal rule, would be most injurious 
to commerce, and would put an inevitable check on its . 
Whence comes it then, that in the case of money being paid as inte- 
rest on capital, both the government and the tinny their 


opinion, and regard the introduction of authority as useful? Are 

there, in the nature of these things, differences which justify a contra- 

diction apparently so singular ? 9 
The only one which, at the first view, presents itself, is entirely in 

favour of unrestrained liberty in the loan of money oh ititerest, " Of 

all articles of merchandise, money, Which is the one employed in loans, 
VOL, IlL—NO. IV. Q 
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is that of which the value is most easily ised, and consequently 
that in which fraud is the most difficult. Experience in business is 

to guard a person from being deceived in the value of a 
house, or article of furniture, or any other commodity ; but where is 
the man whose knowledge is so limited, or who is so ignorant of gene- 
ral affairs, as not to be acquainted with the current interest of the day ? 
There is no commercial fact that is accompanied with so much publi- 
city, or that is so accessible to every body. If, then, on the principle 
of preventing fraud, a distinction should be made between loans and 
other kinds of contracts, it does not appear to be the former which 
should be loaded with shackles; since, from the very nature of its 
object, it presents natural guarantees which no other kind of transac- 
tion offers in an equal degree ; an additional reason for accusing both 
laws and opinions of absurdity ! 


But, before pronouncing judgment, we must examine the case in 
all its details. Thus far, we have only proposed the question; we 
will now proceed to demonstrate and justify the solution given to it by 
political economy. 


It is now no longer admissible in political economy to defend tne 
old Jaws which prohibited loans altogether ; all economists are now 
agreed in condemning them; and yet, most entraordinarily, the pre- 
judices on the subject of interest on loans still continue to maintain 
their strength almost unshaken. Every year, fresh instances occur of 
condemnation by the courts for the crime of usury, and these condem- 
nations are applauded by the largest portion of the public. There are 
few questions the scientific solution of which is so clear, and yet there 
are few on which popular opinions have been so long at variance with 
the precepts of science. 


What conclusion is to be drawn from this? Not that science 
is wrong, and that prejudices are to be relied on; science, as we will 
shortly prove, has facts on its side ; but prejudices have only opinions 
on theirs, possession almost immemorial, a confusion of ideas suffi- 
ciently plausible, and some specious arguments. Science ought not, 
therefore, to shrink back before the obstinacy of prejudices, but rather 
to redouble its efforts to destroy their empire, to apply itself to the re- 
conciling their sophisms, and especially to take from them the support 
of the generous sentiments of humanity. 


Bentham arranges under four heads the principal arguments em- 
ployed in his Defence of the Laws on Usury. This classification, which 
4s very complete, comprehends almost all the advantages which can be 
attributed to the restrictive laws, and all the defects of which the 
system of indefinite liberty can be accused. If we are to believe the 
partisans of the former, the good effects of their system are,—firstly, 
the repression of prodigality 5 secondly, the security afforded to indi - 
gence — extortion ; thirdly, the placing a barrier to the temerity 
of speculative men ; nein dl and lastly, the protection of simplicity 
from fraud. Such great advantages cannot, they say, be too dearly 
purchased ; and the Legislature cannot renounce them without com- 
romising public order, and failing in its most sacred duties, 
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No one denies that prodigality is an evil; but in what manner can 
the laws on usury operate against it? Prodigality consumes many 
more capitals belonging to spendthrifis than borrowed capitals, 
pericalarly those borrowed at a usurious rate. of interest. Now the 
, supposing it to be efficacious, can only prevent the destruction of 
this last class of capitals, Two cases present themselves: either the 
man who is prodigal is successful, or he is ruined. In the first case, 
as long as he can give securities, such, for instance, as the mortgage 
of ee he will always find funds to be borrowed from, at the current 
rate of commercial interest; and, as his mere prodigality does not 
dispose him to borrow on conditions less favourable than those which 
it is in his power to obtain, the law is, in this case, without effect. 
But, suppose the prodigal ruined, who would lend to him on any con- 
dition ? Would he find even a usurer to enter into a contract with 
him and share his ruin? The law, which does not prevent the ruin 
of the prodigal, has no longer any object when once that ruin is ac- 
complished. Let us, for a moment, grant its efficaciousness; how 
many ways are there not of eluding it? Will it prevent the prodigal 
from purchasing merchandise on credit? And can he not as easily 
ruin himself by these purchases as by loans? Nothing, then, can be 
more chimerical than the attributing the repression of prodigality to 
the laws on usury. 


Turgot remarks, with truth, that “the only usurers who are really 
baneful to society, are those who make a eine of lending to young 
men whose affairs are deranged. Their true crime, he adds, is not 
that of being usurers, but of facilitating and encouraging, by this 
means, the irregularities of young men, and driving them to the 
alternative of ruining or dihoovalie themselves. If they deserve 

unishment, it is on this head, and not on account of the usury they 
fave committed. But the true precaution against this evil is in the 
law which declares minors incapable of entering into any engage- 
ments, and not in those against usury, which have no power to 
arrest it.” The stipulated rate of interest is not, indeed, the source of 
the evil ; it is only to be considered as an avating circumstance ; 
it would not the less exist, even when the lender should have con- 
fined himself to the limits affixed by law. 

Powerless against prodigality, does this prohibition offer, as it is 
pretended, a tutelary support to indigence? Examination proves 
the weakness of this second reason, which, like the- first, rests on a 
complete illusion. As a man in indigence is not, on that account 
merely, a man without understanding, it is probable that, if he con- 
sents to pay a higher interest than that which is legal, it is because 
he cannot meet with any more advantageous means of borrowing. 
What effect, then, does the prohibition produce? It entirely pre- 
vents his borrowing; for it cannot make the lender prefer, on the 
same conditions, the hazardous investment offered him by the poor 
man, to the secure ones which he is certain of meeting with from the 
rich. But, if the poor man has a pressing occasion for money, which, 
as we do not suppose him im OT tre 
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bless a law which leaves him without any resource, and which, from 
the love of a vague abstract question, condemns him, perhaps, to in- 
evitable ruin. 


Observe how little the legislation is consistent with itself. Profess- 
ing the intention of protecting the indigent against the seduction of a 
disadvantageous traffic, it forbids them to borrow on certain condi- 
tions. But how mary other kinds of traffic are there at least as im- 

rtant as that of money-lending, and in which, nevertheless, the law 
does not interfere? Is there one of greater importance to the poorer 
classes than the purchase of corn? Now, does the law fix a mazi- 
mum for the price of corn? Let us examine another kind of con- 
tract—the exchange of labour for a salary. The labourer who solicits 
employment is, from his situation, at least as much dependent on the 
master, as the borrower finds himself at the mercy of the lender; add 
to which, that the sale of labour is, in reality, but a species of loan. 
The labourer yields, in consideration of a salary which he actually re- 
ceives, that which ought, at a later period, to return to him in the 
produce of labour and capital. Why, then, does not the legislature, 
pursuing its system of beara throughout, establish a minimum for 
the price of labour. Ought not all those who think the legislature is 
right in not doing so, if they would not incur the reproach of incon- 
sistency, to blame it for interfering in fixing the rate of interest for 
money ? 


The manner in which the greater number of loans among the 
rer classes are conducted comes also to the support of our opinion. 
They almost always borrow on pledges; if they were to offer no gua- 
rantees, they would find no lenders at any rate; but a pawn being 
the most solid of all securities, it is evident, that in aloan made on this 
condition there is no motive for large interest, which is only de- 
manded as a compensation for the chances of loss. The law, even 
supposing its system good, has no occasion, in this case, to occupy 
itself with determining the rate of interest ; its sole object should a 
to regulate the loan of money on pledges, according to the principles 
of right and equity. But what a strange contradiction ! it prohibits 
contracts for an interest above 5 per cent.; and, at the same time, it 
permits, in the pawnbroking establishments which it authorizes, con- 
ditions far more 2 teoematet interest even double the legal rate to 
be imposed on the borrowers ! 


To conclude Bentham’s classification, it remains to be seen if the 
laws on usury are necessary to protect imbecility against fraud, and 
to prevent the ruinous speculations of those rash men who are called 
schemers. 


Suppose a man in a state of absolute imbecility, and incapable of 
conducting his own affairs; it is evident that he ought not to be 
allowed the power of borrowing, but neither ought he to be suffered 
to contract any engagement whatever. There is no occasion for 
a law to protect him from usury; but a general law to protect inca- 
pacity. The case of imbecility excepted, why should not weak- 
minded and unenlightened men borrow as well as rent, purchase, or 
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sell? Is not the most stupid individual always a better jadge of his 
own interests than the legislature, who, ignorant of the icular 
circumstances of each loan, can only give a blind and hazardous opi- 
nion ? 

As regards speculation, if the prohibition prevents the bad, it equally 
tends to arrest the good. Every new project offering n ily 
chances of failure, whoever borrows money for its execution ought to 
submit to paying a higher interest than the merchant who is occupied 
in a branch of industry long known and established ? The fixing a 
maximum of interest must then, in many cases, be prejudicial to an 
incalculable number of beneficial enterprises. 


Now, as political economy does not, like some statesmen, admit 
the principle that evil produces more evil, than good produces good, 
as, on the contrary, it professes the opposite doctrine, it does not re- 

the restraint put on bad speculations as a sufficient compensation 
or the obstacles opposed to useful projects. On an examination of 
the facts, it will be found, that out ze the totality of projects executed, 
the number of those which succeed is very much greater than of those 
which fail; if it were otherwise, societies would never enrich them- 
selves. This is true, even of projects which the inventors execute 
with their own resources; it ought, therefore, to be still more so of 
those put in operation with borrowed means. If, on one side, credit 
furnishes projects with the means of execution on the other, it sub- 
mits them to proofs, and imposes judges on them; the idea must, in 
fact, please the lender, more impartial and less prepossessed than the 
inventor ; every enterprise, therefore, supported by credit, carries with 
it two guarantees, because it has received the approbation of at least 
two individuals. 


We see, therefore, to what the reasons alleged in favour of the laws 
on usury, are reduced. All the dangers which are made to appear so 
formidable, vanish on a closer inspection, almost entirely, or if they 
still retain some shadow of reality, it is at least evident that it is not by 
the laws of usury that it is possible to prevent them. 


: To the assumed advantages, let us now oppose the real disadvan- 
tages. A radical evil in the laws on usury, even supposing their prin- 
ciple good, is the facility of eluding them. With whatever severity 
they may pretend to arm themselves, there are always a thousand 
ways of avoiding their menaces. But as, in spite of theie impotence 
to effect their object, they do sometimes strike, it hence arises that, 
powerless as they are in a general sense, they do not the less subject 
to great risks, the lenders who attempt to violate them. They foresee 
these risks, and, in general, public opinion rather exaggerates than 
softens them. What then do they do? Always finding the means 
of violating the law, and yet not Sim secure of impunity, they sti- 
pulate in their conditions, under the form of interest, for a premium 
which shall insure them against the risks to which the law exposes 
them. Thus, whilst the aim of the law is to prevent high’ rates of 
interest, its effect is to increase them by as much as is requisite to 
cover. all risks. It proposes to itself the protection of borrowers; 
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and instead of ameliorating their situation it renders it still worse, and 
ereates new embarrassments for them. 

It is not only by the risks to which it exposes the money-lenders, 
that the law tends to heighten the rate of interest to all those who are 
unable from particular circumstances to borrow at a legal interest ; it 
also produces the same effect in another way. It is sufficient that a 
law exists, whether it be founded in reason or not, to prevent men of 
strict probity from violating it; and this repugnance is still stronger 
and more general when the law is in accordance with powerful pre- 
judices. The prohibition from lending, above a certain rate of inte- 
rest, tends, then, to weaken the competition on the side of the capi- 
talists who might be disposed to lend above this rate. At the same 
time it leaves, in this class of lenders, none but men whose morality 
is not very scrupulous, and who, pre ar, £ offer less securi 
against fraud than ordinary money-lenders. Under this new head, 
therefore, the effect produced by the laws on usury is still that of in- 
juring the interests of borrowers, and increasing the evil they were 
destined to prevent. 


It may be affirmed, without the fear of contradiction, that almost 
all the cases of contracts, at an enormous interest, which are cited by 
the partisans of the laws on usury, in support of their opinion, have 
been provoked by those very laws. Do we not see in history, that in- 
terest diminishes or increases in proportion as contracts are more or 
less rigorously executed ? Nothing is more simply logical than that 
interest should rise in proportion to the risks. hen the barons of 
the middle ages, from whom large interests were demanded, com- 
plained against the lenders, it was themselves alone whom they ought 
to have accused ; for, if they had been accustomed to be exact in their 

yments, they would have borrowed upon much easier conditions. 

far the greater number of examples alleged in favour of the pro- 
hibition were caused by that prohibition itself. 


But not only is the prohibition destitute of beneficial effects, and 
in direct opposition to the end proposed by its defenders ; itis founded 
on an entirely false principle; and hence arises innumerable defects 
of the greatest importance. The principle of the laws on usury is 
this, namely, that there is in the nature of things an invariable mazi- 
mum of interest capable of being determined by the legislature, and 
beyond which every contract is in itself unreasonable and essentially 
prejudicial to the borrower. The limit fixed by the law is accounted 
the exact criterion of the prudence and wisdom of engagements. In 
other terms, the legislature, ignorant as it must necessarily be of the 
situation of the individuals concerned, pretends to be more capable 
than they themselves of judging of their own concerns, and pro- 
nounces their reason inferior to its own on the subject of their per- 


sonal affairs. It is sufficient to express such a proposition for its full 
absurdity to be felt. 


One of two things must happen; either the legal limit is so high 
that no one is tempted to exceed it; or, it is so low, as to shackle a 
great number of contracts, and then it is undoubtedly injurious. 
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Such is the character of the laws which in France and England, fix 
the rate of interest. The standard of this legal interest they deter- 
mine by that which is generally paid by those borrowers who can 
offer solid securities. Hence it results, that if they were strictly ad- 
hered to, they would entirely shut out the resource of credit from all 
who were unable to give similar tees. Is not this a great evil? 
Is it just and wise to deprive of the power of borrowing, all those 
whom chance has not placed in a fortunate condition ? 


_ Nothing can be more absurd than to pretend to determine before- 
band, and under the form of a general rule, what maximum of in- 
terest can be reasonably paid vole all circumstances, Interest ought 
to vary, and does vary, according to individuals, the personal situation 
of the borrowers, times and places, and the state of commerce in a 
given quarter and epoch, No one consents to pay a high interest 
from caprice, or to ruin himself for pleasure: it may be presumed, 
and this presumption is sanctioned by the laws of all other contracts, 
that a man arrived at the age of maturity, enjoying a sound mind, 
acting freely and with a knowledge of all the circumstances, does nut 
contract an engagement but on a just view, as much so, at least, as is 

sible for him to take, of that which is for his own advantage. Such 
is the general rule ; the examples which may be opposed to it are but 
exceptions, and those even rare. Now the law ought not to sacrifice 
the general rule to the exception. If a man consents to pay a higher 
interest than that which is legal, it must be believed that he has a 
reasonable motive for so doing, and that he is only decided by the 
belief that the loan will be advantageous to him, notwithstanding the 
apparently oppressive conditions attached to it. 


Two different motives may determine a man on contracting a debt; 
the desire of ag profit, or that of avoiding a loss. In both 
cases it may be profitable to him to borrow at a higher rate than the 
legal interest; and he alone is a competent judge of whether it is 
likely to be for his advantage or not. New enterprises furnish an 
example of the first hypothesis: as, in general, in cases of success, the 
profits yielded by them are large enough to admit of those who under- 
take them, paying considerable interest. As regards the second 
motive, does not every one know how frequently occasions oceur in 
which it is advantageous for a merchant to borrow ata very high 
interest, rather than be compelled to sell his merchandise at a loss ? 
It is especially in a great commercial crisis that the absurdity of this 
law is more particularly proved ; capitals are then held back, and it 
is difficult to meet with any simepbindiin at the same time that the 
great surplus of goods beyond the demand which produces the crisis, 
and which time alone can dissipate, makes it of the test im- 
portance to merchants to obtain credit. The effect of the laws on 
usury have been especially seen in the late panics of England, and 
their abrogation has therefore been loudly called for, and not by the 
lenders, but by those who have occasion to borrow. So true is it that 
the establishment of a legal interest is a thing contrary to reason, that 
Governments themselves, in their loans, never respect their own rule. 
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The legal rate in France is five per cent.;- but the public loans are 
invariably contracted at a higher rate. Thus it has happened that 
the French Government has received for five francs of interest fifty 
francs of capital; but never has it received ninety: and exactly the 
same thing has happened with the various descriptions of British 
stocks. Is it not a singular inconsistency in a Government that it 
should consider that to be prejudicial for individuals, which for itself 
it esteems profitable ? 


The laws on usury are, then, prejudicial, from placing an obstacle 
to all useful contracts, the condition of which, regul by various 
circumstances, is the stipulation for a higher interest than that which 
is established by law. The very basis of the system on which th 
rest is wrong ; it is one of the remains of ancient — which 
attribute to Governments the right of regulating and directing ev 
thing. ‘The empire of these prejudices is destroyed as far as rega 
labour, and the various sales and a which form the interior 
commerce of a State. Why, then, should it still subsist in the case 
of loans, which is but a species of exchange, and which ignorance 
alone could desire to subject to a particular regulation ? 


Thus far we have only taken into consideration the interest of the 
borrowers, and of commerce in general: we must now turn our atten- 
tion to that of the lender. ‘The loan of money on interest,’ says 
Turgot, ‘ whose high philosophical doctrines place the sacred notions 
of justice above every other argument, ‘ is lawful on a more general, 
and a still more important principle; since it is that which forms the 
basis on which the edifice of society is raised: I allude to the invio- 
lable right by which every one is the absolute master of his own pro- 
perty, which secures him from being despoiled of it but with his own 
consent, and which enables him to put such conditions on this consent 
as he may judge proper.’ Is it not, indeed, just that the proprietor 
of a capital re have the power to exact an interest for the sacrifice 
which he makes of the enjoyment of that capital for a certain length 
of time? and is it not also equitable that the interest should be so 
much higher as the risk of losing the capital is greater? What would 
a landed proprietor say, if the Legislature attempted to reduce the 
rent of his estates, or prohibited him from receiving more than a 
stated sum per acre ?>—would he not exclaim against it as a violation 
of the rights of property? The laws on usury violate, in an equal de- 
gree, the rights of capitalists. Absurd as regards borrowers, they are 
iniquitous towards lenders. 


Thus the right of capitalists, the interest of borrowers, the ineffi- 
ciency of the legislative power, the fallacy of the arguments used in 
defence of the restrictive laws—all show that the laws on usury are 
bad—that the loan of money ought, like all other contracts, to be 
perfectly free -—and that the very term of usury, as indicating a crime, 
should be blotted out from the criminal code. Such is the conclusion 
to which, we think, all these arguments tend. The only means of 
protecting lenders, and giving them the power of lending at a low rate 
of interest, is to make the fulfilment of contracts prompt and exact. 
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By this method, that portion of interest which forms a premium of * 


insurance, would diminish, and the rate of interest itself would 
as low as the state of society would bear. ' 


If we believe that the laws ought not to punish Usury as a crime, 
does it therefore follow that those who are called usurers never offend 
against morality? Most undoubtedly not: and this explanation 
ought to reconcile upright and scrupulous minds to our opinions, at 
which they may, perhaps, have been astonished. But a distinction 
must be made between morality and law. ‘The capitalist who exacts 
a high interest from a poor man in want, is not the less an immoral 
man because he confines himself within the limits of his right: he is 
wanting in benevolence, he sins against charity ; but it is not for ex- 
ceeding any particular rate of interest that morality condemns him : 
cireumstances may occur in which it may be a culpable to take any 
interest whatever, and in which even he ought to give freely. Such is 
the duty which morality frequently im ; this duty cannot be 
prescribed by law: charity is preached, but not enforced. If a 
man should pass an unfortunate being, perishing from extreme want, 
without offering him some relief, would not his Sendaieds of heart be 
revolting to you P and yet, do you think that the law ought to dive into 
his purse, and compel him to give? ‘The proprietor who, in time of 
famine, enhances the price of Fis corn to poor wretches expiring with 
hunger, and profits by their misery to enrich himself, does he not 
merit public contempt as much as the usurer? But at the same 
time that he is despised, every one acknowledges that the law cannot 
interfere, and force him to sell at a particular price. Morality is one 
thing, and law another. It does not belong to the law to prescribe 
the accomplishment of every duty; it can only exercise its authority 
where law is violated, or injustice committed. Now, to be wanting in 
charity is not to commit an injustice, or violate a right. There are 
still other ways in which a usurer may be immoral, and without 
falling under the cognizance of the law. When he encourages the 
follies of a spendihrilt, or the passions of a debauchee, he commits an 
immoral act; but would not the simple lender, in a similar case, be 
equally worthy of reproach? The immorality does not arise from 
the rate of interest, it arises from his being a sort of accomplice in the 
vices of the borrower. Now, as these vices are not punished by law, 
it is clear that the accomplice in them ought not to be more severely 
punished. ‘The law does not punish the publican who sells more 
wine to men who are already drunk; and yet, at the tribunal of 
reason, would he not be pronounced guilty of encouraging, or even 
being an accomplice, in this vice ? 


In conclusion, we must remark, that the greatest part of the actual 
immorality of usurers is the creation of the Legislature. All prohi- 
bitions dictated by a false principle give birth to a corresponding class 
of vicious men which would not have existed but for them. It is 
thus that the restrictions laid on foreign commerce have engendered 
smugglers, Such laws are too absurd not to be violated, and yet 
those who infringe them can scarcely be looked upon as upright men, 
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SKETCH OF THE PUBLIC LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
SIR HENRY PARNELL, BART. M.P. 


Sin Henry Parwe xt is of the family of the poet of that name. His 
father was Sir Jobn Parnell, who, at one period, was Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons; and who afterwards filled the situation of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir John Parnell was a man of great 
Parliamentary acquirement, and supposed to be better versed in the 
dry detail of Precedent and Finance, than any public character of his 
time. His acquirements were readily admitted by all parties, yet 
there was no man in the Irish House whom it was more an effort to 
hear. When he rose to speak, his matter always commanded atten- 
tion ; but his manner ma , cold, heavy, and unprepossessing ; and 
hence it was that men of very inferior acquirements, and without a 
tithe of Sir John Parnell’s information, had more the ear of the 
House, and produced a greater impression in debate. 

The Irish Government, however, aware of the solid acquirements 
of Sir John, availed themselves of his talents in two situations of 
much responsibility—those of Speaker, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On a change of ministry, the father of the subject of the 
present sketch retired from office to private life ; in all the relations of 
which he was esteemed. Sir John left behind him four sons, of 
whom Sir Henry Parnell is the eldest. The second, Mr. W. Parnell, 
represented the county of Wicklow for many years, in which he was 
left a large fortune by a Mr. Hayes, whose name he subsequently 
took. Mr. W. Parnell was a man of literary habits and refined 
taste. In 1806 he published a valuable history of the “ Penal Laws 
which aggrieve the Roman Catholics,” which rendered him very 
gone with that branch of his Majesty's subjects ; of whose interests 

e continued the faithful advocate till his death, which took place in 
1820. Mr. J. Grattan succeeded Mr. W. Parnell in the representa- 
tion of the county of Wicklow. Two other brothers of Sir Henr 
Parnell are still living ; but as they have never appeared in public life, 
it were improper to allude to them. 

Sir Henry Parnell has been upwards of twenty-five years, with the 
exception of a short interval in this Session, in the British Parlia- 
ment. During that period he has been a uniformly active and intel- 
ligent member. He is distinguished principally by his knowledge of 
the Finance, Revenue, and Statistics of the empire ; and in all subjects 
connected with the Bank, the Funds, the Debi, and all matters 
relating to accounts, income, and expenditure, his knowledge is con- 
sidered not only accurate, but very profuund. On Irish affairs, the 
member for Dundee has been a-great authority with English mem- 
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bers ; but though he has made many converts to his opinions relating 
to his native country, among ishmen, his iar notions on 
Political Economy do not seem to have taken very deep root in Ire- 
land: indeed, one of the last efforts of his legislation, under the unre- 
formed system, is one of the most unpopular Bills ever introduced 
into Parlhament—we mean the Sub-letting Act. Though there can 
be no question that the operation of this act has been productive of 
Ps t and almost unbounded practical misery, yet there can be as 
as ittle doubt that the principle of it was peculiarly grateful to a class of 

men who have never felt for the miseries of the poor—we mean the 
elass of Irish landlords. 

It is no matter of marvel that a body of men, who have hitherto 
resisted every attempt to introduce a system of Poor Laws—who have 
maintained a scale of war rents in a time of profound peace—who 
exhibit in their proper persons all the vices of a half civilization, with 
.- none of the generous sensibilities of savage life—it is no wonder that 
;. such sordid, sensual, and short-sighted men, living only for the plea- 
sures of the day, and having themselves no care or thought for the 
wants of the morrow; aliens in a great measure, and generally ab- 
sentees from their native land ; it is no wonder that such men should 
have hailed any measure which rid them from the burden of a too 
numerous and a too poor tenantry with exceeding great joy ; but he 
must have been indeed a shallow statesman, who could not have 
divined that this system of depopulation contained within itself the 
seeds— indeed we may say the trustful seeds—of a plentiful crop of 

' sedition, independently of the certainty of a servile, and the great pro- 
: bability of a civil, war. Sir Henry Parnell, the propounder of the 
measure, was among those who thought this measure a a; a 
plain proof that a man may be a very admirable ieieul conemniat, 
and yet a very indifferent judge of the great principles of human 
nature. 

There were two other questions with which the Hon. Baronet’s 
name was connected, when out of office, which reflect the highest cre- 
dit on his sense and sagacity. In bringing one of these measures to 
a successful issue, he has contributed more than any other man of his 
time, to the more intimate connexion between this and the Sister 
Island. We allude to the Hon. Member's efforts on the Holyhead 
and Dublin Road Committee. For years his labours were ardent, 
zealous, and efficient ; and the result has been a more intimate inter- 
communication between Great Britain and Ireland, by means of the 
best roads and packets in Europe. They who wish to “s the 
soft intercourse,” from Dublin to London, as well as they who travel 
for business, are deeply indebted to Sir H. Parnell. 

There was yet antibee question, to which the subject of the pre- 
sent Sketch had directed his attention, but in which his views did not 
meet with so successful an issue, This was the establishment of 
Abattoirs, or Slaughter Houses, beyond the confines of populous 
2 cities, on the French plan. There can be no question, that the 
i adoption of this system would be a great ney sarees in our domes- 
F tic economy. There is a cléanliness in the butchers’ shops in Paris, 
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and indeed throughout France generally, (it is almost the only thing 
in which the French are extrem leuh yehichie exemplary and whi 

it would be vain to look for in England, so long as the business of 
slaughtering and selling are carried on in the same premises, or under 
the same roof. The Hon. Member for Oldham, then the monarch of 
the press, now himself a Member of the House, attacked this project 
of Sir Henry in a very butcher-like manner, but it is to be 

that in this age of Reform, if not of improvement, Sir Henry Parnell 
may again take up the subject, unscathed by the terror of meeting his 
ex-opponent, face to face, on the floor of St. Stephen's. 

In 1828, Sir Henry Parnell was appointed to the office of Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. Though the then Hon. Member for 
the Queen's County had generally voted with the Whigs, when they 
put forth their strength on great occasions, still sometimes on questions 
of moment, and often on questions of detail, it was observed that he 
differed from the great body of his party, and we suppose it was on 
this account that _ Herries, who, then in — with Mr. 
Huskisson, was playing a part very unworthy of the latter, opposed 
the nomination of head Althorp, ie used bis influence, cack as it 
was, to procure the appointment of Sir Henry Parnell. About this 
time, Sir Henry Parnell took his name off the Book of Members 
of Brookes's ; and this, we suppose, gave currency to the rumour that 
he was about to abandon his party. The truth, however, was, that 
Sir Henry, instead of approaching to Toryism, was getting 
Whiggism, and, therefore, as a gentleman, and a man of honor, he 
did not care to belong to a Club, in which, with few exceptions, none 
but Whigs were enrolled. The objections of Mr. Herries to Viscount 
Althorp, as proposed Chairman of this Committee, were :— 

Ist. That he was a party man. 

2nd. That he was unfavourable to a Sinking Fund. 

3rd, That he had peculiar notions on Finance. 

4th. That he was pledged to pursue a certain course in his pub- 
lic capacity. 

To three of these objections, Sir Henry Parnell was to the full as 
obnoxious as the noble viscount. Toa Sinking Fund he was unfa- 
vorable, and had spoken and written against it; he too, had peculiar 
notions on Finance, and was just as much pledged as Lord Althorp 
to bring his theories into practice the moment he had the oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Herries must have supposed that Sir Henry, in partially 
dissenting from the Whigs, was making an approach to the Tories. 
In this, however, as we have before observed, the honourable Member 
egregiously deceived himself. 

As chairman of the Finance Committee, Sir Henry displayed an 
economy, a zeal, and an honesty of purpose, worthy of all praise. 
His efforts on this occasion gained him unbounded confidence for his 
me as a public man, and respect for his patient industry and 

ent. 

In 1829, the worthy Member published the first edition of his 
book on Financial Reform. This work may be called the manual of 
a British statesman: it should be the Vade Mecum of every inde- 
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nt Member hae wre whole = of National 

come is developed and explained : icy of Taxes on raw ma- 

ang te pe y considered : chapters 

are devoted to the Taxes on luxuries and agriculture, and to what are 

called protecting Taxes. Sir Henry next considers thé question of a 

repeal of the most obnoxious of these Taxes, and proves that others 
m3 24 be made more productive than they now are. 

n his chapter under the head of Retrenchment, valuable principles 
are laid down. _ It is first proved to be necessary: 2nd, to Lepeasth 
cable. Sir Henry. contends that if we have to begin a new war, with 
a peace expenditure of 55,000,000/. the ares will be most frightful : 
he then goes on to state that the expenditure should be cut down to 
the standard of 1793 ; and quotes the opinion of Lord Grenville, in 
1816, in favor of a low military expenditure in time of peace. Sir 
Henry asserts (and we believe the fact to be so) that the 
for many years has ceased to exercise the controul that belongs to it, 
over the public expenditure. “Every officer,” said the late Lord 
Lansdowne, in 1797, ‘“‘seemed to be the lord of its own will, and 
every office seemed to have unlimited power over the purse of the 
nation, instead of their being, as the spirit of the Constitution directed, 
under the constant check of the Treasury.” In point of fact, before 
1797, the great departments which had management of the ex- 
penditure, attended the Board of Treasury with their annual estimates, 
for the purpose of explanation and examination, peviously to their 
being submitted to Parliament. 

As proofs of the practicability of retrenchment, Sir Henry brings 
forward the bounties on linen, on the fisheries, and on sugar—the 
management of the national debt—the office of lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland—the Irish miscellaneous services—and the colonial expendi- 
ture. The hon. baronet contends that right principles suggest that 
Taxation is the price we 4 ste Government, and that every particle 
of expense that is incurred beyond what necessity absolutely requires, 
—for the preservation of social order, and for protection against 
foreign attack,—is waste, and an unjust and oppressive imposition 
upon the public. These are just principles, and won the then Member 
for the Queen's yey golden opinions—not only from his con- 
stituents, but from the Empire at large. Nor are the hon. Member's 
remarks on the arm nditure less deserving of notice. He then 
contended that the force in the Mediterranean might be reduced from 
9,000 to 7,500 men: that in North America from 5,580 to 4,000: 
and that in Jamaica from 3,479 to 2,680. 

In the year 1829, the hon. baronet also published “ Observations 
on Paper Money, Banking, and Over-Trading.” In this small 
tract the Currency Question is shortly and succinctly stated; and 
there is a chapter on the Bank of England, wherein the opinion is 
broadly stated that in the present advanced state of society no possible 
detriment, either individually or nationally, could result from the 
revocation of the Bank Charter. 

Sir Henry Parnell continued to pursue his ane duties till 
the session of 1829, with vigour and effect. In that session, and un- 
der the administration of the Duke’ of Wellington, it was he made his 
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motion on the Civil List, for which seventy-six county members voted, 
while only twenty-six could be found recorded against it. This 
motion had the effect of overturning the Duke of W: ’s admi- 
niountions yoo: the Whiqnente before 

employed the man who had actually-seated thenr in . At 
ree ty a baronet was appointed to the office of onteapes 
War; but from his anxiety to reduce the Estimates to the lowest pos- 
sible scale, he was far from being a favourite with the army ; and the 
Government, of which he f a part, not yielding to his wish of 
diminishing these Estimates in a sum of 600,000/., Sir Henty retired 
from office, to the infinite regret of the great body of the nation. At 
the late dissolution he repaired to his native county ; but failing to 
take the Repeal Pledge, he was supplanted by some more willing 
candidate. During the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Portman, for the borough of Mary-le-bone, Sir poe 3 was invited to 
stand, by a numerous body of the constituency; and we have good 
reason to think he would have been returned had he done so: but he 
thought, and wisely thought, in all likelihood, that the affairs of a pa- 
rish of this extent and populousness, would interfere too much with 
his pursuits and leisure. Sir Henry first repaired to the borough of 
Tiverton ; but Mr. Kennedy having, we believe, obtained a qualifica- 
tion, he was here unsuccessful. imately, the hon. baronet pro- 
ceeded to Dundee, where, as our readers are aware, he was elected in 
the room of the late Mr. Kinloch. It now remains for us but to saya 


few words on the personal appearance and manners, as a speaker, of 
the subject of this Sketch. 


Sir Henry Parnell is a man apparently near sixty years of age. 
He is fully six feet high, approaching to ot Beret broad iiaibincd, 
and very powerfully, though handsomely formed. He is remarkably 
tall, robust, and vigorous looking; and time seems ‘to have laid its 
fingers but lightly upon him. His head is grey, and slightly bald 
about the temples, but finely formed, full, firm, and ample about the 
forehead. His countenance is well coloured, open, good humoured, 
and agreeable. His grey tm quick, lively, and full of expression. 
He looks rather sensible and intelligent than deeply thoughtful. His 
lips are thin, his mouth well formed, with a fine set of teeth; his 
whole aspect is Famer though not a little aristocratical. His de- 
meanour is bland, easy, gentleman-like. His address graceful, almost 
courtly, but manly and independent. 


As a speaker, he has all the defects of his father, His manner is 
dull, cold, and phlegmatic, and wholly unrelieved by any of the 
graces of elocution. There is a total absence of energy and warmth; 
and no attempt is made at illustration, or point. e language of 
the speaker is always clear and correct, and there is no waste o words ; 
yet, still it is impossible to be interested deeply in the sentiments of 
one who stands stock-still like a statue, and who does not ap in 
the least penetrated with the doctrines which he propounds. Never. 
theless, Sir Henry has won a name which must doors claim for him 
the attention of his auditory; but this is more from his fame at 
arithmetical than rhetorical figures. 
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EAST INDIA MONOPOLY—IMPORT TRADE FROM INDIA 
TO ENGLAND—ABUNDANCE OF SAFE RETURNS. 


Tuose who have examined the details of our Export Trade to India; 
as exhibited in Number XII. of the Partiamentary Review, 
will readily acknowledge that the: iece of its flourishing con. 
dition and growing promise; with which we endeavoured to allure 
their attention, was neither too boldly sketched nor too highly coloured. 
Commerce of such vast extent, and such infinite importance in its 
effects on the condition of — by whom its component com- 
modities:are produced, as well as on the comfort of those by whom 
they are consumed, exhibiting in its earliest stages so many of the 
indications of matured and ee ea is obviously well 
deserving of every encouragement which soun icy may sanction, 
and legislative wisdom eon: Unlike man fella rt for the 
products of our industry, the demand for British goods in India is not 
the offspring of enormous loans,* anticipating the means of the 
consumers, and cramping their future energies, by the embarrassment 
of a mortgage never to be redeemed, but the result of a growing and 
increasing want, evinced by a series of honest transactions, in every 
one of which a fair equivalent has been given and received. It might 
reasonably be imagined that a people, among whom the staple com- 
modities of a country, differing in so many particulars from their own, 
could meet, .on their first introduction, with a demand so ready and 
extensive, must, though not cultivated by all the arts of civilized 
existence, at least set a due value on the ordinary accommodations of 
life, and be. far removed from that barbarous insensibility to comfort 
and convenience on whish the servants of the Company are, on all fit 
occasions, instructed to dilate. -Yet, fallacious as the arguments b 

which it has been attempted to damp the expectations of Briti 

enterprise in the markets of India, have already been proved to be, 
unfortunately there is abundant reason to believe that part of the 
premises on which they rested, were sufficiently correct. € oppor- 
tunities which the last twenty years have afforded for estimating the 





* The following is a statement of loans, by means of which our exports to the 


various countries of South America, to a great extent, were purchased, from 1822 
to 1824 :— 


Colombia «+++. +++, £6,750,000 Buenos Ayres - - - - £1,000, 
BUM -Ancnecenaciachs 1,000,000 Meziee cocescsses 3,200,000 
Peru... scccceseceeel 200,000 eeteeeeearee 
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future prospects of the Indian trade, have proved to those most 
interested in it, that however wide of reality, the account furnished by 
the monopolists, of the disposition of the natives to consume articles of 
European manufacture, the gauge of their ability to pay for them had 
been taken with a tolerable approximation to precision. The state of 
utter exhaustion to which the drain of the Company's investments 
had heretofore reduced the once opulent province of Bengal, and the 
consequent emaciation which the extortions of their fiscal system were 
so well calculated to perpetuate, must indeed have furnished ample 
grounds for distrusting the success of the earlier speculations. Great 
as the consumption has been, and regular as the demand continues, 
when we reflect that the people to whose markets we have been 
admitted, amount to a hundred millions, and that the chief articles of 
our export are clothing, utensils, tools, with which, either of home or 
foreign manufacture, no state of society, removed one degree above 
above absolute barbarism, can dispense, the wonder is not that we 
have already done so much, but that we have not performed infinitely 
more. The absence of all religious or a nee on the 
part of the natives to the use of foreign goods, their willingness to 
adopt the contrivances of superior ingenuity, and their taste for, the 
comforts and accommodations of life, being already sufficiently 
established, we are naturally led to the consideration of the circum- 
stances by which dispositions so favourable are counteracted and 
impeded, and the full development of which we have reason.to believe 
the trade susceptible, not more speedily attained. 


The truth is, that the demand for Indian goods in England is by 
no means commensurate with the reciprocal wants of India. Half a 
century ago, it was an unquestioned axiom at the India House, and 
an admission in all discussions on Indian affairs, that whatever 
changes might be introduced in the commercial economy of the 
Company, or whatever abatement might take place in their exclusive 

rivileges, India must always be an exporting country, to be reim- 

ursed in importations of gold and silver by its European cor- 
respondents. On this theory, deemed too clear for doubt, too elemen- 
tary for discussion, the whole system of Indian legislation, previous 
to the year 1813, was formed. Those who presumed to question its 
correctness, were told that the history of Tndian commerce was one 
uniform unvarying illustration of the er eran that the produc- 
tions of that country might be the subject of purchase, but not of 
exchange. In the infancy of the Company's trade, the precious 
metals were almost the only instruments of r; and among the 
various phantoms by which they so long contrived to baffle the com- 
petition of the free traders,—a drain of he symbols of value was one 
of the most prominent predictions. Amidst the obscurity in which 
the Asiatic commerce of Sadia, during the earlier part of the last cen- 
tary, is involved, and the uncertainty of the accounts which we have 
of its nature and extent, it is not easy to determine with confidence, 
whether the delusion thus sanctioned and propagated by the Company 
was the result of actual ignorance, or the studied design of purblind 
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policy. To suppose that any country, no matter how favourable its 
climate, or extensive its physical resources, should, century after cen- 
tury (for this was the theory), export the uetions of its industry, 
receiving nothing in return but bags of gold and silver, to be hoarded 
in palaces and pagodas, is so utterly irreconcilable with the first 
principles of Commercial Economy, and betrays so deplorable a de- 
ficiency of statistical information, that were it not for the apparent sin- 
cerity with which it was embraced, assent to an error so flagrant exceeds 
credulity. Yet it was the received opinion, still to be-traced in num- 
berless j and Statements presented by the Company to Parlia- 
ment, that, with an insuperable antipathy to the consumption of 
foreign commodities, and a positive prohibition on their importation, 
India had for centuries supplied all the marts of Asia with its unri- 
valled productions ; that its stores were still unimpaired ; and that the 
only limit to its = was in the restricted wants and abilities of 
their. consumers. long as the East India Company continued to 
maintain their original character of merchants, the effect of this error 
was simply to circumscribe their own transactions within a very 
limited phere, and to discourage all attempts at introducing our 
home manufactures. 


On India, or to speak more accurately, on Bengal,—for our early 
relations with the Deccan and the Peninsula were casual and unim- 
portant,—its visible influence was confined to the immediate vicinity 
of the English factory, on the banks of the Hooghly; the commercial 
circle was completed by an extensive interchange of the multifarious 
commodities of provinces, diversified by an endless variety of climate, 
soil, tillage, nak manufacture, by innumerable transactions with all 
the countries which lie between the 40th of north and the 10th degree 
of south latitude, from Arabia to Japan; and the treasure which eir- 
culated from Caleutta through the Upper Provinces of the Mogul 
dominions, giving life and energy to their internal industry, relieved 
the languor and exhaustion which followed the fall of the Imperial 
Court at Delhi, and the ravages of the Mahrattas. But as soon as 
the simple mysteries of the counting-house gave way to diplomatic 
finesse, and the traffic commenced in sceptres and in thrones, when 
English clerks were converted into Residents, and Residents into 
Dewans of Princes, whom they clothed and stripped of the purple at 
their whim ; when rapacious usurpers took whole kingdoms into pawn, 
leaving the sovereigns whom they defrauded to choose between their 
tender mercies and the ferocious justice of a licentious soldiery ; the 
mistakes of the ‘ merchants trading to the East’ were felt in every 
fibre of native — in the decay of trade and manufacture, the 
slovenly irregularity of husbandry, the waste and desolation of the 


country, the ruin and of the people. The acquisition of the 

Dewanny of Bengal, and the administration of its territorial revenue, 

had placed at the disposal of the Company's servants a power which 

hey knew not how to exercise, and which they had e a 

o abuse. Accustomed as they had been to patie gal and silver 

rom Europe for the purchase of their investments, they had un- 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. R 
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y discovered a mode of provision which alone relieved the 

ifficulties and dazzled the avarice of their employers, who could not, 

or would not, recognize the spoil and plunder of their new dominions 

in a costly export, with which, thr the medinm of a fair 

commerce of exchange, London had been long familiarized, and 

Genoa, Venice, Lisbon, and Amsterdam, successively excited the envy 
of the world. 


But while England gazed with astonishment and admiration at the 
prodigious riches thus annually A tae into her lap, the blighted 
industry of Bengal drooped and perished. Jt was not the mere 
abstraction of its produce which precipitated the ruin of that country, 
and the confusion of the Company’s affairs; for had that se ome 
scheme of spoliation been conducted with ordinary sagaeity, the last 
extremity might have been long delayed, by the natural energies of 
the people acting on the abundant resources of the country. 


It was the mode, the reckless extravagance of the system, which, 
not content with gathering harvests it had not sown, scattered and 
dissipated the seed. For as soon as the Dewan of the province, at 
once minister of the Prince and agent of the Company, brought the 
land-revenue to the market, in his double capacity of magistrate and 
merchant, a prodigious rise of prices consequent on the sudden diver- 
sion of so much money into a new channel, refuted the estimates of 
the factory, and the Company's brokers were perplexed by the compe- 
tition of their fellow-servants, under the protection of the Dustuck, 
and of the native Delals. In this emergency, it should be stated 
to the eredit of the Directors m England, that their first scheme of 
reform was founded on an enlarged view of the welfare of their sub- 
jects. Finding their trading capital employed against themselves 
and against the natives, they came, in 1773, to the resolution of 
emancipating commerce from restraint, and gave up all use of power 
and influence im the purchase of the twe great articles of their invest- 
ment, silk and piece-goods. ‘They published an order im all the 
principal marts of Bengal, by which their servants were direeted to 
purchase those articles at an equal and public market price from the 
native merchants. The frand, however, and dishonesty of their own 
servants, soon frustrated this plan of benevolent improvement. The 
abuses which the above order was intended to correct, had grown 
inveterate by many years of criminal indulgence; the profit resulting 
from them was too great to be relinquished on the mere suggestion of 
distant and impotent authority ; and the Presidency encouraged the 
disregard of superior orders, by the evident relnetance of their exeeu- 
tion. Balled by this general conspiracy of those from whom they 
were entitled to expeet support, the Rionsiors were foreed, by urgent 
necessities at home, and by the contumaey of their servants in India, 
to abandon, in mere self-defenee, the equitable policy of commercial 
freedom, and revert to the old system of preference and pre-emption. 
They declare that, “ unwilling as we are to return to the former 
coercive system of providing an investment, or to a that freedom 
of ecommerce which has been so lately established in Bengal, yet, at 
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the same time, finding it our indispensable duty to strike at the root of 
an evil which bas been c sererey fet by the Company, and which 
can no longer be supported, we irect that all persons what- 
ever, in the Company's serviee or our ion, be absolu 
prohibited, by public advertisement, from trading in any of those arte 
cles which compose our investment, directly or indirectly, except om 
account of, and for the East India Company, until our mvestment is 
completed.”* It were needless to explain, in lengthened detail, the 
operations of this eompendions scheme for checking the industry 
and squandering the resources of a flourishing country. It will be 
sufficient to state concisely the succession of injurious measures 
by which the manufacturers of Bengal were ruined, and the peasantry 
reduced to . 1. For many consecutive years a great export 
of Indian m ndise was brought to E ,» for which no equivas 
lent in money or in goods returned. 2. To preserve the outward 
appearance of a fair transaction, the land-revenue was employed in 
the purchase of this investment. 3. Opium, saltpetre, and salt, were 
monopolised, in order to increase the funds applicable to this objeet. 
4. The filatures of silk were seized by the Company ; and to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the weavers of Spitalfields, the Indian manufac- 
turers were compelled by express orders from England to employ 
their capital in the production of the raw material. 6. The manufac- 
turers of cotton piece-goods, for which the city and neighbourhood of 
Dacea were once celebrated, and which had long been esteemed in all 
the markets of the world, were reduced into subjection by compulsory 
advances of money, the repayment of which was enforced by the arbi- 
trary violence of extents. 


The obvious effects of this convulsive struggle of bankrupt power 
to preserve the temporary appearances of eredit and prosperity, was 
to produce a change in the condition of India, more rapid and exten- 
sive than is recorded in the history of any other country in the 
world. ‘To the cheerful bum of manufacturing industry, which once 
resounded through cities long famed for “dite magnificence and 
wealth,—to the busy traflie by which the merchants of all Asia were 
attracted to the fairs and markets of Bengal,—to that wholesome 
division of labour, by which all the articles of manufacturing and 
agricultural produce were rapidly advancing to a state of unrivalled 
perfection,—a dull uniform mactivity succeeded, pervading the whole 
extent of those once flourishing regions; thousand of skilful artizans 
were driven by the cravings of hunger to the fields, and the same 
hands which tilled the plantations of opium, mulberry, and indigo, 
wove the cotton rag which covered the wretched cultivator's loins. 
Instead of an annual export of those fabrics for which India was 
once celebrated above all the nations of the earth, and which were 
so jong the object of jealousy in London, Manchester, Norwich, 
and Glasgow, the homeward-bound Indiaman is freighted with 
cargoes raw agricultural preduce, sugar, cotton, silk, rice, &c., 





* Report of a Committee on the. affairs of India, ee 
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exchanged in India for the very same manufactures which Euro 
formerly received from her. Had this revolution taken place in the 
ordinary course of commercial competition, or had the laws by which 
our intercourse with India is regulated, been framed on a principle of 
considerate liberality, perhaps no state of things could be more advan- 
tageous, either to the superior or the dependent country. Blessed 
with an exuberant fertility of soil, to which almost all the productions 
of the tropics are indigenous, if the resources of India were fairly 
developed, England, by the preference which dominion confers, might, 
without violating the principles of commercial freedom, become once 
more the emporium of the world. The regular activity which the 
boundless consumption of India, if relieved from the monopoly by 
which it has been oppressed, would diffuse in our manufacturing districts, 
might free us from the recurrence of those dreadful storms of distress 
in which exterior comfort and respectability are now periodically 
wrecked. India would be repaid in the circulation of capital, the en- 
joyment of the arts of life, and the consolations of religion; all of 
yrhich inestimable blessings have been sacrificed to the churlish illi- 
berality of a mean and mercenary monopoly. 


In estimating the real value of our connection with India, beyond 
all doubt, the primary and most important consideration is the state of 
the Import Trade. It must be obvious to the most superficial inquirer, 
that the sale of our manufactures in India, must, to a great extent, be 
regulated by the amount of our own consumption of Indian produce. 
The laws, therefore, by which improvements, whether in the growth 
or preparation of the articles which we import, are delayed or pre- 
vented, may justly be considered an object of public concern. There 
is, in fact, no class of men engaged in trade, whether merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, or artisans, who have not a deep and serious interest in 
the full development of our resources in the East. Looking at the 
prohibitory policy of the Continental States, and the system of re- 
taliation which America, though late, had deliberately adopted, there 
is no other point to which the mind can turn with satisfaction, or rest 
with any prospect of probable compensation. 


Before we proceed to lay before our readers a simple detail of facts 
relative to this important subject, we beg of them to remember, that 
if, in our previous remarks, we have spoken in disparagement of the 
present ability of India to repay us, in her own productions, for our 
supplies of manufactured goods, we have done so merely in the spirit 
of comparison between the actual and possible extension of the import 
trade. Thwarted, impeded, deteriorated, as they are, by the unworthy 
system of excluding British capital, British industry, and British inge- 
wom from India, as well as by the disgraceful filetines shown to the 
produce of less deserving colonies, we shall still find that the chief ar- 
ticles of Indian export* are in constant and regular demand, and that 





* The following are extracted from a printed price-current ; as being common 
and constant articles of import by private traders: si 

Pepper---Saltpetre---Rice~-Camphor---Cardemoms.--Cassia--Catechu --- China 
Root---Cinnabar---Cinnamon—Cloves--.Cochineal—Coculus Indicus---Colomba 
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as materials on which our own industry and that of foreigners is em- 
ployed, or as luxuries in which superfluous wealth is dispensed, on 
their preparation, carriage, and sale, immense multitudes are de- 
pendent. 
The annexed is a Statement of the Total Official Value of the Imports into 
o United Kingdom, from the East Indies and China, together with the 
auritius. 

















Years. proscenghe ig Private Trade. Total. 
“1814 £3,986,523 £2,311,863 | £6,298,386 
1815 3,948,794 4,089,942 | 8,038,736 
1816 4,591,172 3,719,525 | 8,310,697 
1817 4,094,225 3,593,053 | 7,687,278 
1818 2,944,626 4,393,063 | 7,337,698 
1819 3,244,431 4,293,132 | 7,537,563 
1820 3,907,789 3,054,858 | 7,562,647 
1821 3,892,805 2,340,766 | 6,233,571 
1822 3,160,742 1,945,658 | 5,106,400 
1823 3,636,196 3,282,344 | 6,918,540 
1824 3,618,425 3,693.930 | 7,312,355 
1825 3,469,433 3,112,625 | 6,582,058 
1826 3,696,960 4,305,878 | 8,002,838 
13)48,192,121 | 13)44,736,637 | 92,928,758 
Average 
per ann. 3,707,086 | 3,441,280 

















The first column of the above statement of the official value of the 
imports into the United Kingdom, is manifestly intended for con- 
cealment. For what possible purpose, but to mystify and mislead, 
does the Honourable Company persevere in confounding their trade 
to China with that to India, in which they are met with the active 
competition of the free traders? Let it be remembered, that among 
the imports, for the value of which the Company take credit in this 
account, all the tea consumed in Great Britain is included. Of this 
not one pound is imported by free merchants; their trade with 
China is as distinct from their relations with India, as our trade with 
Portugal is from our trade with France; but the Honourable Com- 
pany are chartered as merchants trading to the East, and therefore 
they must appear to trade, whether they do so or not. For the last 
fifty years they have had no real commerce with India; with China 
they do carry on commerce, on principles the most illiberal and un- 
just to others, though sufficiently profitable to themselves; and the 





Root---Cotton Wool---Coffee---Cubebs---Dragon’s Blood---Elephant’s Teeth---Ga- 
Janga Root---Galls--Ginger---Gums---Indigo-—-Lac Dye---Lac Lake---Anise-seeds 
---Bees’ Wax--- Borax---Mace-—Mother-of-pearl--- Munjut---Musk---Nutmegs- -Oil 
of Spices--Rhubarb---Safflower---Sago-—-Sal Ammoniac---Senna---Seed Lac---Shell 
Lac---Stick Lac--Sugar---Soy---Silk---Tamarinds---T in---Tortoise-shell---T urme- 
rice--Ornamental and Scented Woods---ke, &c. 
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items of this trade they have hitherto endeavoured to set off against 
the prosperous account of the free traders. 


Tt is not, however, so much from the quantity as from the nature 
and quality of the imports from India, that instruction is to be de- 
rived. It would be an endless task to enter into a minute examina- 
tion of the effects produced by the present system of exclusion on each 
particular article of Indian export, but some of them deserve a sepa- 
rate notice ; and preparatory to the remarks which we have to make 
upon this subject, we request the attention of the reader to the sub- 
joined statement of the relative value of the produce of India, as com- 


pared with that of other parts of the world. 
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The first et specified in the above extract, to which we beg 
to refer, is indigo. In the management of this dye, the East India 
Company does not much interfere. The cultivation of the indigofera, 
from which it is extracted, demands only a small investment of 
ital: though precarious, it is subject to no overwhelming or 
rumous risk, requires but little superintendance, is not burthened b 
heavy duties or imposts, and receives, in a degree, the benefit of 
European skill and capital. The indigofera is indigenous in India, 
whence it was — anted to America, and there, under superior 
management and skill, it speedily excelled the produce of its native 
soil. Europeans, induced by the consideration of the trifling hazard 
to which their fortunes would be exposed in the growth and manufac- 
ture of an article requiring so small an outlay, commenced its cultiva- 
tion about forty years ago. There are now in Bengal 309 manu- 
factories of indigo for exportation, of which 37 only are conducted b 
natives. The average quantity produced in Bengal is 8,000,000Ibs. 
In 1786, the import of it into this country was 245,000 lbs. ; in 1826, 
it was 7,673,710 lbs, Four-fifths of the consumption of Europe, Asia, 
and America, are supplied from India: and all Bengal indigo is 
better than all Spanish American indigo by 12 per cent. The su- 
periority of the Bengal indigo is so ualvesesihy acknowledged, that it 
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forces itself into countries where fiscal systems of most rigid prohibi- 
pee me and Monsier Rodet, the intelligent author of the “ Traité 
du merce Extérieur,” tells us, that though this article is charged 
at Calcutta, on exportation, with aduty of 10 sicca rupees per maund, 
yet the manufacturers of France ann consume 6,000 chests, in 
preference to any which can be obtained elsewhere.* 

“There is, perhaps,” says Burke, in his account of the E 
Settlements in America, “no branch of manufacture in which so 
ps. 9 profits may be made upon so moderate a fund as that of indigo ; 
and there is no country in which this manufacture can be carried on 
to such advantage as in Carolina, where the climate is healthy, pro- 
visions plentiful and cheap, and everything necessary for that business 
to be had with the greatest ease. 

“ To do justice to the Carolinians, they have not neglected these 
advantages ; and if they continue to improve them with the same 
spirit in which they have begun, and attend diligently to the quality 
of their goods, they must naturally and necessarily come to supply 
the whole consumption of the world with this commodity, and conse- 
quently make their country the richest, as it is the pleasantest and 
most fertile part, of the British dominions.” 

The simple inwoduction of European management into India, 
has refuted the speculations of Mr. Burke ; and M. Rodet tells us, 
that of 777,627 ki mes of indigo, the average quantity imported 
into France during the four years ending in 1823, were— 


Superfine indigo of Bengal ............s0eseeesseseeeeeeeee 99,000 
0. 





Ditto dO. 10005 eee covnen cuceenenovesqsersenen 517,500 
Ordinary GO, cevsecces vecesececvewces oy encoceses 48,000 
RE cddininns circbianetenenieinnttes seit 81,627 

777,657 





Of the consumption of France, therefore, seven-eighths are the pre- 
duction of our Indian possessions, imported either direct from Calcutta 
and Madras, or purchased at the sales in London. When we have 
added the assurance of the able author of ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation 
in India,’ that a property worth 2,000,000/. sterling per annum, has 
been created by the skill, capital, and enterprise of British-born sub- 
jects living in India on sufferance, we have completed the picture of 
the trade in indigo. 


The next article to which we beg to advert, is that of Cotton Wool. 
It constitutes one of the chief items of our Indian import ; and on its 
importance to our manufactures, it is unnecessary to dwell. On 
a former occasion, and in another Publication, we took occasion to 
controvert an opinion declared by the late Mr. Huskisson, that the 
injury inflicted on us by the new American tariff, might be avenged 
and compensated by the exclusive use of the cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
of our East India possessions. We then said, that if that scheme of 


* Traité du Commerce Extériour, p. 143. Paris (1625). 
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puerile retaliation were adopted, the immediate deterioration of our 
cotton goods would cause us to repent of the foolish experiment. On 
reference to the London price-currents, however, we find that the best 
East India cottons, whether Bengal, Madras, or Surat, are inferior in 
value to the worst that are brought from any other country ; they are 
of little more than half the value of the cotton of Berbice, 50 per 
cent. inferior to that of the Spanish Main, 100 per cent. to that of 
Egypt and Pernambuccoo. But the most instructive comparison is 
mr Bourbon, the cotton of which small, insignificant, and compara- 
tively barren island, is full 120 per cent. superior to that grown in the 
most fertile districts of the most fertile country in the world! ° On this 
head, we cannot do better than avail ourselves of the assistance of a 
writer, whose accuracy and means of information are unquestionable, 
and who has the happy facility of compressing his facts and argu- 
ments into a smaller space than any other author with whom we are 
acquainted. 


‘In 1814, the quantity of cotton wool imported into Great Britain from 
India, was 2,850,318 Ibs.; in 1818 it rose to 67,456,411 Ibs.; but after- 
wards fell off greatly from this amount; and, in 1826, was only 
21,187,900 Ibs. The cause of this is obvious enough ; the rude produce of 
unassisted native industry is wholly incapable of competing with the im- 

roved produce of European industry in the different colonies in America. 
To what is this inferiority to be attributed, but to this?—that the skill of 
Europeans is directed to the culture and preparation of all these varieties, 
while the East India cotton is left to the rude and slovenly industry of the 
native inhabitants; in fact, no attempt whatever has been made to improve 
the produce of India. It is grown, prepared, and brought to market just 
as it was three hundred years ago, ti 4 in all likelihood three thousand. 
The soil and climate of India must not be blamed for this; they are equal 
in capability to those of any other portion of the tropical world, and superior 
to the greatest number. Cotton is not an article of difficult production, 
or one requiring a capricious selection of soil and climate; a moderate 
share of skilful culture is sufficient to bring it to perfection in any soil of 
competent fertility and suitableness in North and South America, in Africa, 
and in Asia, from the — to the 30th degree of latitude, on both sides 
of it, and in longitude from the Philippine Islands on the one side, round 
to the Mauritius on the other. Why, it may be asked, do not British-born 
subjects engage in the culture of cotton in the same manner in which they 
engage in the culture and manufacture of indigo? The answer is easy. 
‘The quantity of British capital which is allowed under existing regu- 
lations to benefit the agriculture of India, is comparatively trifling, and it 
is more advantageously employed in producing indigo than in improvin 
cotton: a few hundred acres of land are sufficient to invest a large capi 
in indigo, and a very small number of Europeans is sufficient for superin- 
tendance. Thousands of acres would not be sufficient for the same in- 
vestment of cotton; from the small number of Europeans, there could be 
no adequate superintendance over so wide an extent of country, and there 
could be no security against depredation in a commodity far more liable to 
it than the other. Moreover, to improve the cotton of India, the present 
annual and coarse varieties must be supplanted by perennial and finer ones 
—a circumstance which would occasion a complete revolution in this 
branch of busbandry, a revolution which could only be effected by European 
proprietors, or their tenants ; besides all this, the introduction of expensive 
machinery, both for cleaning and packing, would be necessary. What 
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European in his senses, holding land at a high rent from a native pro- 
prictor, from year to year, in a country where no civil suit is brought to 
trial under three years from its institution, and often not under seven, and 
where by law he may be removed from his property for ever, with or without 
offence, would enter upon so precarious a speculation ?’* 

This is the present state of the culture of a commodity in India, 
which, we were told by the late Colonial Minister, was to supersede 
the produce of Georgia and New Orleans. A similar good-fortune 
was foretold for Indian tobacco and Indian rice; the former of which, 
destined to drive that of Virginia, Maryland, and Cuba from the mar- 
ket, is now as bad as ever ; the latter full 50 per cent. inferior to the 
rice of Carolina. When we consider that the first step in the improve- 
ment of these articles could be taken until the year 1834, perhaps 
the ostentatious menace of prohibition, into which Mr. Huskisson was 
inadvertently betrayed, will be considered a little premature ; and we 
make no doubt, that the manufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow, 
as well as the slaves of snuff and cigars, will think it better to coax than 
to irritate their American purveyors. 


In describing the process by which the province of Bengal was laid 
waste, we dwelt at some length on the interference of the Company in 
the culture and manufacture of silk. Our readers may probably have 
imagined that it was somewhat disingenuous to relate this antiquated 
wrong in the tone and manner of present complaint. But what must 
they think of the system of the Honourable Company, when they are 
told that the acts which, in 1783, were prnetibees by a Committee of 
the House of Commons as the fruit of boundless avarice and rapacity, 
have, by mere negligence, to use the mildest term, been allowed to 
continue until now ? 


The whole of the silk filatures are still in the hands of the Com- 
pony; the monopoly regulations enacted in 1793 were in force until 
the month of July 1827, when, urged by the repeated remonstrances 
of the merchants engaged in the East India Trade, the Board of Con- 
trol compelled the Directors to send out orders to modify them. ‘ They 
claim,’ says the author of ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation,’ ‘a right of 
levying extents as exercised by the Crown in revenue cases in this 
country! By advances to the try in the silk districts, and 
making them their debtors, they ag in reality, rendered the cultiva- 
tors and manufacturers completely subservient to them ; reduced them, 
in short, to a condition worse than that of Russian serfs, or villains. 
Owing to this state of things, and the prohibition on the part of 
Europeans to hold lands, every attempt made by private individuals 
to invest their capital in the manufacture of silk, ends in ruin, and the 
virtual monopoly in favour of the Company has been established, to 
which we have alluded. The increased quantity of imports during the 
last few years, has arisen chiefly out of indirect importations from 
China by private individuals, consequent upon the just and politic im- 
provements made in the silk trade in this country. In the 1826, 
there is an increase beyond 1814 of no less than 673,747 lbs., a large 
portion of which is China silk imported from Singapore.’ 





* See ‘ Free Trade and Colonisation of India,’ 
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We now come to an article more important, perhaps, than am 
which we have hitherto considered—Snugar, the — staple of the 
tropical world. The discriminating duty by which the Legislature, 


_in defiance of every principle of justice and policy, has granted a 


preference to the produce of the West Indies, were, of itself, suffi- 
cient discouragement to its cultivation in India. There, however, 
the sugar cane is indigenous ; and we have the authority of Bishop 
Heber, that, in the whole range of country, from Dacca to Delhi, 
and thence through the greater part of Rajpootana and Malwah, the 
raising of sugar is as usual a part of husbandry as turnips or potatoes 
in England.* 


The quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain from the East 
Indies, in 1814, was only 43,789 ewt.; but in 1826, it was 342,853 
ewt.; of this prodigious increase, 186,245 cwt. is the produce of the 
Mauritius, from which petty and comparatively sterile island we re- 
ceive more sugar than from the whole of British India, with its area of 
600,000 square miles, and its population of a hundred millions! In 
1823, the duties on Mauritius su were equalized with those on 
the produce of the West Indies; but, as the great increase had taken 
place before that time, viz., in 1820, it cannot fairly be ascribed 
to that assimilation. A new soil, unexhausted by the bad hus- 
bandry inseparable from the exclusive cultivation of sugar, the labour 
of cheap slaves, the introduction of European machinery, and the 
superintendance of European resident proprietors, are the true causes. 
The Mauritius sugar was, at first, of a very inferior quality, and a 
great deal of it is so still. 


‘ The best is now superior to the best Bengal sugar, the only description 
which can be imported into this country by about 5} per cent. 


* During the last eight years, there have been sent to the islands of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, but chiefly to the latter, by a single iron-founder, Mr. 
William Fawcett of Liverpool, no less than 200 sugar mills, the greater 
number of them with steam-engines attached. To the territories of the 
East India Company not one has been sent—no such improvements are 
introduced there! Here the sugar-cane continues to be grown by the same 
rude husbandry, and sugar manufactured by the same miserable processes 
as, in all human probability, three thou years ago. The land belongs 
exclusively, to the Natives. European skill and capital are carefully and 
systematically excluded ; and as long as this impolitic and absurd restraint 
continues, the sugars of India will be inferior, and will be costly ; and it 
is even doubtful whether, if India enjoyed the monopoly which is now em- 
ployed against it, it would be capable, with all its advantages of soil, cli- 
mate, extent, and free labour, of competing with the British West Indies. 
Unquestionably it would not with those portions of tropical America pos- 
sessed of a soil and climate equal to its own. 

* Again: As, in the case of cotton, it may be asked, why European skill 
is not at present applied to the production of sugar as it is to that of indigo? 
The reason is very obvious: more skill and more capital are ired in 
the one pursuit than in the other; the culture of the indigo plant is simple, 
and the returns rapid; that of the sugar-cane complex cod tedious. An 
indigo crop is reaped in three months from the time of sowing; a crop of 





* Bishop Heber’s Journal, yol. ii, 
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‘sugar-cane is liable to a depredation im an open, unfenced, and unpro- 


tected country; one of indigo to hardly any at all. Indigo works, capable 
of producing yearly 10,000/. worth of the dye, may be constructed for 
about 7001. Sugar works capable ot pibting a produce of equal value, 
would require an investment of capital to the amount of 24,0001. Who 
would invest such a capital in a country where he can neither buy nor sell 
land, nor receive security upon it; where the judge and the magistrate are 
hostile, because labouring under unusual prejudices and delusion of their 
caste, and where the administration of justice is in such a state, that the 
appeal to it is nearly hopeless ?’* 

We have thus, with the assistance of the able author, to whom we 
owe so much acknowledgment, and whose short pithy essay we earn- 
estly recommended to our readers, placed before them the disad- 
vantages under which the productions of [ndian labour, in i 
tion with those of ee eee parts of Afri 
and Europe. The details into which we have — respecting the 
principal articles of Indian ro , might be usefully extended to the 
inferior commodities, of which a list has been already given. Sufli- 
cient however, has, we trust, been done tw direct the inquries of those 
who are interested in the permanent ee of trade, to the grow- 
ing importance of our connexion with India. How can we expect 
any considerable increase of our own Export Trade to that country, if 
we cramp and fetter its internal energies, by laws which deteriorate 
and spoil the only commodities which it can give us in retarn ? ‘There 
is no branch of domestic industry which does not suffer from this 
short-sighted system of preferences, pre-emptions, protecting duties, 
meant and exclusion. The weavers of Spitalfields, the cotton- 

inners of Manchester, the manufacturers of cloths at Leeds, and of 
ists at Norwich, the cutlers of Birmingham and of Sheffield, the 
shipowners and shipbuilders of London, the innumerable intermediate 

ts, merchants, brokers, factors, shop-keepers, and others, by 
whose instrumentality the productions of the East would be distri- 
buted to the community, have all a deep and serious interest, in the 
application to our trade with Asia, of sound principles of com- 
mercial freedom. ‘To the people at large, the increase of the accom- 
modations of life, which would immediately follow the adoption of a 
liberal policy in this respect, independently of all considerations of 
justice and humanity, is abundant incentive to active and earnest ex- 
ertion. Men whose conduct is actuated by the higher motives of en- 
larged benevolence, here surely have glorious opportunities of indul- 
gence. — a heart really nom by the suggestions of disinterested 
philan , 0 prospect can be more consolatory or ing, 
than that of civilising, improvi sal, by. tea Bed Ghonmeapaiodt 
the arts of " cumtien sient millions of fellow-creatures, 
sunk in the — orance, ea ae 
preciation of the decencies of life, and a due sense of 
dignity of their owa natare. 


ixpertenge bes areas. £p.ine, eieiouen of. a enna sar 
that the only mode of extirpating the degrading superstitions by 


* See ‘ Free Trade and Colonization of India,’ p. 14, 
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which the minds of the Hindoos are enslaved, is to bring them into 
a close and intimate relation with ourselves, not by the intemperate 
importunity of studied and advertised instruction, nor by the cold 
solemnity of the dull durbar, but by that amg interchange of good 
offices and unrestrained communication of ideas, which imperceptibly, 
but certainly, takes place in the ordinary business of life. 


When interest, and liberality, and experience, and justice, and 
policy, and religion, combine, is it possible that the merchants, the 
ee the statesmen, the priesthood of England, can be deaf to 
the earnest appeal of India for justice? O for a Burke, to unfold the 
grievances of an injured people, and to enlist all the best feelings of 
our nature in the cause! Little did that great man think, when 
wasting the remnant of a long life in the obscurities and intricacies of 
Indian details, that after his death; near half a century would elapse 
before the wrongs which roused his commiseration to more than mor- 
tal eloquence, would be redressed. Painful, indeed, to leave the 
high ground on which he would have rested this great question of 
poles and dominion, and to degrade it into a paltry calculation of 
commercial gain. But) the commercial prospects of a country like 
England, and the prosperity of such a world as India, whether in a 
moral or a political point of view, are objects of the highest concern. 
They are not to be sacrificed to the improvident provisions of a char- 
ter, no matter by what solemnities ratified and sealed. The renewal 
of this charter, or the abrogation of the authority now exercised under 
it, must soon become the subject of long and anxious debate. Never 
were more important interests at stake ; never was opposition to a just 
and liberal system so completely organized; on no subject of public 
discussion has ignorance so universally prevailed. For us, it shall be 
our endeavour to prepare those who are interested in the result, with 
a body of facts and arguments, which will enable them to see through 
the sophistries of the monopolists of Leadenhall-street ; being fully 
convinced that he who contributes, no matter in how trifling a de- 
gree, to the demolition of that stupendous fabric of injustice, impolicy, 
and imposture, the Commercial System of the East India Company, 
deserves well of his country, of India, and of mankind. 





THE MIND OF MAN, 


Tae mind of man is as a mirror or glass, capable of the image of the 
universal world, and as joyful to receive the impressions thereof, as the eye 
rejoices to see the light; and not only delighted in beholding the variety of 
things, and the vicissitudes of times, but raised also to discover the inviola- 
ble laws, and the infallible decrees of nature; but if any man shall think 
by view and enquiry into sensible and material things, to attain that light 
whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature and will of God, then is he 
veiled through vain philosophy ; for the sense of man is as the sun, which 
shines and reveals the terrestrial bodies, but conceals and obscures the stars 
and bodies celestial.— Bacon. 
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MEASURES FOR ADJUSTING THE DIFFERENT 
INTERESTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Sir, Lincoln, 22nd April, 1833. 

The result of Sir Wm. Ingilby’s motion, for a reduction of the 
Malt Tax must satisfy our rulers that a Property Tax must be resorted to, 
or the Fundholders go unpaid. This is as it ought to be; for although 
the Land-owners ought to pay for having been our law-makers so many 
years, and “wg a the whole community to he injured by the Fundlords, 
as Sir William calls them, there is no reason why the productive classes, 
who have never had the means of redressing their grievances until now, 
should continue to be the victims of the rich drones of the State. ~ + 


I believe the following suggestions may be of service to Lord Althorp, 
and would save the nation, provided an equitable arrangement was made 
with the Fundholders; without which, I see nothing but dreadful conval- 
sion, in which those honest public creditors, the depositors in Savings 
Banks, will be involved, as well as the people who have got cent. per cent. 
for their :money, by resorting to the step of returning from a paper to a 
metallic currency. 


Ist. A Property Tax. 


2d. The abolition of all useless Customs and Excise Offices, created by 
the Tories, for the purpose of patronage. 


3d. The reduction of all salaries in the public departments to the actual 
worth of the services performed. 


4th. The immediate discontinuance of all unmerited pensions, and a 
reduction of those which are merited, equivalent to the alteration in the 
value of money. 


5th. A sale by public auction of all Crown lands. 
6th. A permanent Duty on Corn. 


7th. A compulsory residence in the United Kingdom, for at least nine 
months in the year, to be required of all half-pay officers in the army and 
navy, and of all other pensioners of the State. 


Until some such measures as these are carried into effect, I trust the 
oppressed — of this country will do their utmost to force a repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes, and avoid, as much as possible, the consumption of 
heavily taxed articles. Depend upon it, the people have the means of 
reserving these objects in their own hands, if thes have only the courage 
and virtue to take advantage of their situation. An army ten times as 
large as ours, cannot compel people to pay the tax-gatherer, or to consume 
exciseable articles. We have only to be peaceable, and to meet our ene- 
mies with passive resistance, as that excellent ay of men the Quakers, do, 
who pangs refuse to pay tithes; and as Earl Fitzwilliam declared he 
e Reform Bill were not passed. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
AN ENEMY TO INJUSTICE. 


would do, if t 
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ERRORS IN MR. PEEL’S BILL—ITS EFFECT ON THE 
OPERATION OF THE CORN LAW. 


Sir, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 27th April, 1833. 


The importance of the question must be my excuse for address- 
ing you. The Parliament having decided that no alteration shall take ple 
in what is called “ Peel’s Bill,” and it being more than probable that time 
may not be found for full discussion of the Corn Laws this Session, I beg 
to submit to you the expedieney of proposing to correct, what may now be 
ealled a clerical error in the existing Bill. 


It is now admitted by every person who has written, thought, or spoken, 
upon the subject, that the calculation of the effect of Mr. Peel’s Bill was 
to depress prices 4 per cent., and that its effect has been to depress them 
25 per cent. The present Corn Bill, which does not admit of wheat being 
imported free of duty, until the average price reaches 73s. per quarter, 
(and that requires the best wheat in the London market to be sold at 90s.) 
was formed, for “ the protection of Agriculture,” as it is whimsic 
called, upon the assumption of 4 per cent. depreciation by the change in 
the currency ; but it being now discovered that there was an error in that 
assumption, of 21 per cent., Justice and Equity demand that this error shall 
be immediately corrected, upon the same principle that a clerical error 
in any valuation or account would be rectified. ; 


This the House of Commons ought to do forthwith, whether it entertains 
the principle of the Corn Law, or not: otherwise the country is saddled 
with a Bill, which, in effect, prohibits importation of wheat free of duty, 
until the average price rises to 88s. per quarter, and the price in London 
to 110s. per quarter. This duty was never meant to be a source of reve- 
nue; for I think no Minister durst raise money by a tax upon bread. It 
was meant solely as a protection to the monopoly of the British Land- 
owner ; and if it had been known at the time the Bill passed, that the de- 
preciation would have been 25 instead of 4 per cent., the price for import- 
ing wheat free of duty would have been fixed at 58s. instead of 73s., and 
therefore, by making this alteration now, the Legislature will give the 
same protection that was contemplated at the time the Bill passed, and in 
fact prevent the perversion of the spirit of the law itself, which assuredly 
contemplated the admission of foreign wheat to home consumption at a price 
short of a famine price. 


The scale of prices for regulating the duty upon foreign wheat was, at 
the time of the measure being introduced, considered to go to too high a 
point when it was fixed at 73s., as the minimum point of dut ; but the 
operation of the Currency Bill has raised it to a point up to which an actual 
famine can alone force prices. In fact it may be safely stated that no Ad- 
ministration dare allow the prices to go to such a pitch, without an Order in 
Council to admit Foreign grain duty free, and so rendering the act of 
the Legislature a mere nullity. You will observe that, with the scale as 
ace rae the = upon wheat, at ar ye rices, would be 16s. 8d., and 

ly whieh 


t week it would have been 18s. is protection enough with a 
vengeance. 


I have the honog to remain, 
Sir, your obedient hnmble Servant, 
WM. REDHEAD. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION AT HULL ON 
BEHALF OF THE OPPRESSED POLES. 


Sir, Hult, April 27, 1833. 


I am aware that the imterest you take in Potanp will render this 
eemmunication not unacceptable. It is designed to give you some idea of the 
proceedings in Hull on behalf of that affticted nation. Since the transmission of 
the late petitions from this town im favour of Poland, and the publication of the 
4th Number of the “Hull Polish Record,” the friends of Poland here have uot 
been inaetive: on the contrary, they struggle on in spite of every obstacle, im the 
seeming confidence that although their countrymen are not to be easily convinced 
of all the good they can achieve when they choose to exert themselves, it is still 
worth while to persevere in order to obtain their strenuous. co-operation, when 
they shall eventually be assured of the importance of the cause they are exhorted 
to espouse, and of their ability, when combined, of supporting it with effect. 


On the 5th of this month, the Association of the Friends of Poland held its 5th 
Ordinary General Meeting, which was attended by a great number of ladies. Some 
donations were announced ; several members were added to the Society ; various 
interesting communications were read; and many exquisite specimens of engravings 
by Polish artists were exhibited. A Polish officer, M. Sawaszkiewiez, who distin- 
guished himself at Ostrolenka, and is now in Hull, was introduced to the meeting. 
He addressed the assembly in eloquent and energetic language. Amongst other 
observations, he expressed himself as perfectly convinced that Great Britain, 
with her preponderance in the policy of Europe, had only to say, “Rise up 
Poland!” and Poland, as by a miracle, would start up from the tomb. “ Be 
sides,” said he, “it is her own imterest, well understood, which commands her to 
establish a lasting peace on the eontinent, and to oppose a barrier to the aggran- 
disement of Russia, whieh, to the same extent as its political trespasses go un- 
punished, will overspread Europe more and more with its dangerous system, 
cripple and impede your commeree, and threaten even the naval glory of Great 
Britain. Hence,” he continued, “I speak 70 THE WHOLE ENGLISH NATION, 
and invoke their serious attention! A glorious and brilliant arena presents itself 
for the exertion of the talents of some superior genius, inspired with the love of coun- 
try and of humanity. 1 pierce into futurity, and think I hear the names of the 
most eminent advocates of our cause in the Barris PaRiiaMEnT prattled at 
the cradles of Polish grandchildren, with the same feelings as the words *M 
Country!’ and ‘ Koseiuszko!’”’ ‘The gallant exile eonchuded his address, which 
was listened to with profound attention, by the affecting ceremony of presenting 
to the Association a little vase, containing, as he said, what was dearest to him in 
his exile, viz.a small portion of his native soil, taken from the grave of Kosciuszko, 
at Cracow. “ Reflect,” said be, “ that the land to which this earth belongs 
bears eighteen milfions of unfortunate beings; that it has too long been drenched 
with torrents of blood, and now with tears! John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
during the war with Turkey, wrote to his consort, saying, that ‘Our land, in 
consequence of continua] wars with barbarians for the safety of Christendom, is 
so imbued with blood, that, take (said he) a clod, and press it in your hand, and 
it will emit drops of gore.’ After the incessant wars that have afflicted Poland 
since that period, what can I add to this expression of my august compatriot? * 
At the termination of this interesting meeting, the ladies were ially exhorted 
to interest themselves in the humane task ef contributing to alleviate the unex- 
ampled sufferings of the people of Poland, and to communicate to the Committee 
such useful suggestions as might occur to them. 


On the 19th inst. an article appeared in the Hull Advertiser, entitled “Consi- 
derations on Russia,” signed with the initials “L.S.” It is an exposé of the 
internal weakness of Russia from one who is evidently well-informed on the sub- 
ject, and it opens with the following sentence :—* As the ambition of Russia be- 
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comes daily more and more developed; as it directs the policy of all Germany— 
keeps even France in check—imposes upon all the courts of Europe—plants, by 
the subversion of Poland, its foot in the centre of the continent—restrains our 
commerce by its treaty with America, and, now that Turkish affairs are on the 
carpet, lays its rapacious paws upon Constantinople, threatening our Indian pos- 
sessions, it is worthy of every British patriot to reflect upon the real strength and 
resources of this power.’ The writer then proceeds to shew that this “ Colossus,” 
so heterogeneously composed—without a pedestal of general patriotism, without 
a basis of right and justice on the part of its government, is extremely likely to 
fall to pieces through domestic discontent, and gives examples of insurrections in 
various parts of the empire of an extensive nature, even in the military colonies, 
which are erroneously supposed to be a source of strength. Already the cry of 
“Liberty! Equality! and No Tyranny!” has been raised in this preserve of 
despotism; and the Emperor has been compelled to such mortifying concessions 
as may have provoked him to avenge himself by further oppressing the Poles. 


The views of the author of this article perfectly coincide with those of Mr.Kirwan, 
as displayed in a late Number of your Review. “If,” he concludes, “ we do not 
seriously exert ourselves to stop the ambitious views of Russia, I believe, that, in 
order to possess Constantinople, she will foment war between Holland and Bel- 
gium, will occupy France with civil broils, already prepared for breaking out ; 
and eventually we shall likewise be obliged to endure much for our country, that 
we may be protected from Russian intrigue. I leave the subject, however,” (he 
observes) “ to the reflection of those into whose hands we have committed our 
welfare, and that of our posterity. Let us remember that the disease becomes 
mortal, when the remedy is not applied in time.”? That you may, however, be in 
possession of the entire commmunication, I beg leave to send you the paper which 
contains it. The “ Advertiser” of yesterday has some comments upon the com- 
munication, in a letter signed “ Promptus,” written in the same spirit, and with 
historical illustrations. This writer, obviously, does not look on history “as an 
old almanac,” but rather as the Sybilline leaves of statesmen, and from which the 
Czar himself might learn useful lessons. ‘ The present condition of Turkey,” he 
says, “ might serve as a warning to Russia, if, instead of being merely cunning, 
she were wise enough to profit by example; for since the shock that the Mussul- 
mans received from the power of Poland, and especially since the peace of Carlo- 
witz in 1699, when Mustapha IJ. was defeated by Prince Eugene, the Ottoman 
empire has gradually been sinking under the weight of its own unwieldly power, 
or the suicidal influence of its barbarous polity.” At this moment Constantinople 
isready to drop into the fatal embrace of the hyperborean boa-constrictor, and a 
new and formidable naval power to rise up in the Mediterranean, UNLESS WE 
PREVENT iT! and if the Russians be suffered to obtain possession of the Porte, 
they must afterwards be driven out. Mahmoud is now in a similar predicament 
with the Sophy of Persia about a century ago, when he solicited the assistance of 
Peter the Great against Shah Thamas. 


I beg to add, in conclusion, that in all the Hull papers of this week, advertise- 
ments have been inserted, calling attention to the AssoctaTION FoR THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF YOUNG PoLisH Exes, under the presidency of the Prince 
Czarlonski, and Lists for Subscriptions have been placed in the Banks, the Book- 
sellers’ Shops, and the Newspaper Offices. Farther publicity has also been given 
through the medium of the local prints to the Society of Ladies lately formed in 
Edinburgh, under the patronage of Lady Ann Wardlaw Ramsay, the object of 
which is to collect funds for the Institute above-mentioned. 


I sincerely hope that these laudable exertions will be crowned with the success 
they merit, and have the honor to be, 


Sir, Your’s traly, 


AN OBSERVER. 





C. Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 


























































